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PREFACE 


This cloud cover study is the only known work designed especially 
for earth oriented space missions. Being a first effort, the conditioned 
statistics are particularly weak in some cases; however, judicious use of 
the study should produce reasonable results. 

It must be emphasized that these data should not be used for pur- 
poses other than those for which they were designed. In particular, the 
statistics should not be used for detailed cloud climatologies for 
specific locations. 

The research described in this report was performed by the Geophysics 
Division of Allied Research Associates, Inc. under sponsorship of the 
George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, Aerospace Environmental Division 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Messrs. S. Clark 
Brown, 0. E. Smith and William Vaughan of Marshall throughout the per- 
formance of this study. 

We also wish to express our thanks to Mr. C. William Rogers for his 
analysis in the selection of prototype stations for each region, and to 
Mr. James Pike for his assistance in the preparation of this report. 



ABSTRACT 


Probability distributions for world-wide cloud cover have been pre- 
pared for use in the simulation of earth-oriented observations from space. 
Five cloud groups, including one for clear and one for overcast skies, 
are presented for 29 cloud climatological regions, for eight times of 
day and for each month of the year. In addition, conditional distribu- 
tions were prepared to represent the temporal and spatial conditionality 
of the cloud cover 24 hours later or 200 nm away. These data are con- 
tained on 1740 punched cards. An additional 140 cards define the mar 
regions in latitude/ longitude coordinates. 

Harked changes in the cloud cover distributions corresponding to 
changes in the sampled area size are demonstrated. Techniques are pre- 
sented to allow the ground observations (representing approximately a 
30 nm circular area) to be transferred into distributions representing 
enlarged sample areas. Mathematical procedures are also presented to 
scale the conditional distributions to other times and distances. 

Engineering and simulation applications of the cloud data bank are 
discussed, and two examples are given. One example demonstrates a Monte 
Carlo approach for establishing the sighting probability of a given set 
of landmarks. The other example uses an analytical approach to deter- 
mine probable cumulative area coverages for a photographic mission using 
N orbital passes. 

Printouts of the data, discussions of the data collection effort, 
and suggested subroutines for using the data are presented in the 
appendices. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Cloud cover is a significant operational element in all earth-oriented space 
experiments. The experimental success for many space missions is almost wholly 
dependent on the amount of obscuring cloudiness and on the operational procedures 
adopted to cope with it. Future earth-oriented experiments, especially those con- 
cerned with muitiband synoptic photography, multichannel radiometry, infrared 
spectroscopy, and laser systems are all known to be extremely sensitive to the 
earth's cloud cover. In addition, proposed passive microwave systems are prob- 
ably affected by certain cloud covers and certainly by rainfall intensities greater 
than a few millimeters per hour. 

To perform proper mission analysis and simulation during the planning of 
future missions, and to determine the probable success of already planned earth- 
oriented space missions, statistical data on world- wide cloud distributions are 
required. These cloud statistics must be in a form that permits their easy use in 
a computer subroutine in mission analysis or simulation computer programs. 

1. 1 Objectives 

The basic objective of the study reported in this document was the creation of 
a master file of tabulated cloud statistics and cloud distributions on a world-wide 
basis. A reo :irement was that these statistics be tabulated and made available either 
on IBM punched cards or magnetic tape such that statistical analyses of cloud amounts 
could easily be performed for monthly, seasonal, and annual reference periods for 
selected sts» ions on the earth. 

In addition, conditional statistics have been generated to take adequate ac- 
count of the time and space dependence of the cloud regime at one point on that of 
anothe ' point which is nearby in either space or time. The tabulated statistics 
must include provisions for taking account of the diurnal variation in cloud cover 
throughout the day and night. 

Several secondary objectives are also apparent. For example, a comparative 
analysis is desirable to determine the relationship between cloud cover as it might 
be viewed from a satellite versus that observed from the ground, so that the probability 
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that the earth's surface can be observed from a satellite can be inferred from ground- 
observed data. An engineering interpretation of the tabulated cloud statistics and 
cloud distributions in terms of requirements for an earth satellite sensor operation 
should be performed as a demonstration of the use and validity of the tabulated 
statistics. 

Several guidelines were provided in the contractual statement. These included 
the following: 

1. A minimum number of stations should be selected for the purpose of 
characterizing the monthly, seasonal, and annual distributions of cloud types for 
selected regions which typify the diverse cloud types and frequencief. 

2. The statistical data will be drawn from existing records, where possible, 
and extrapolated, interpolated and evaluated for appropriate areas over the earth. 

3. Day- night and monthly reference periods may be feasible. 

In addition to these stated guidelines, it became obvious early in the perfor- 
mance of the work that much could be gained from trips to NASA centers and to var- 
ious NASA contractors to determine requirements for cloud cover data in current 
mission planning and simul?tio** endeavors. This task has been included as a re- 
quirement and objective ol the contract. 

1.2 Specific Tasks 

Certain specific tasks were involved in meeting the objectives. Five major 
tasks were defined. These included: (1) the definition of homogeneous cloud climatic 

regions; (2) the survey and collection of appropriate conventional and satellite cloud 
statistics; (3) the definition of mission simulation requirements; (4) the data tabula- 
tion; and (5) the assessment of engineering applications with a validation or test of 
the tabulated statistical data. 

In the first task, earlier work on cloud climatology was reviewed to assess 
whether large-scale homogenous cloud regions could be defined such that the statistics 
from a single station within the region would adequately represent the entire region. 
This task led to the selection of 29 regions to represent the world-wide cloud clima- 
tology. 

The second task was to survey and collect data to validate and establish that 
the regions did indeed represent homogenous cloud climatological regions. It was 
also necessary to determine whether representative data of sufficient record length 
could be obtained for all the chosen climatic regions. Where such conventional 
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cloud climatological data did not exist, procedures for suitably synthesizing the data 
had to be established. In addition, it was determined that the cloud climates of certain 
Southern Hemisphere regions were replicated by a seasonal reversal of Northern 
Hemisphere stations, and that such Northern Hemisphere stations had a more reliable 
data base than any of the stations within the given Southern Hemisphere regions. In 
particular, many Southern Hemisphere stations had periods of record shorter than 
five years and many had only daylight observations. 

During the mission simulation requirements definition study, effort was con- 
centrated on visiting contractors and NASA centers directly involved in the simulation 
of manned and unmanned earth-oriented experiments from space. As a result of these 
visits, the simulation requirements for cloud cover data were established and a cloud 
model was defined. Data formats were defined and certain procedures for data 
manipulation were also developed. These data manipulation techniques principally 
involve the requirement for varied sampling area size associated with different 
sensors and different orbital heights. It was determined that cloud cover distributions 
are very dependent on viewed area size and thus some provision had to be made to 
allow the proper cloud cover probability distribution to be derived depending upon 
the viewed area size requirement. It was determined that conditional statistics for 
points near in time or distance to an initial point were also required. 

1. 3 Data Types 

As indicated in the tasks outlined above, we have assembled two types of 
cloud cover data for use in computer simulations. Unconditional cloud cover statis- 
tics are frequency distributions of fractions of the sky covered, expressed in per- 
cent frequency. Because the diurnal and annual variations of cloud cover are im- 
portant in most regions, the unconditional data are stratified or subdivided into 
distributions for each month and for 3-hour intervals throughout the day. 

Conditional distributions are required for many potential applications of the 
data. These answer questions like, "What is the probability that the cloud cover over 
a certain area is 10/10 if it has already been observed that the cloud cover over a 
similar area 200 miles away is 10/10?" This probability ic clearly higher than the 
unconditional probability of 10/10 at either point We have assembled estimates of 
statistics from which such conditional probabilities can be generated, both in the 
space and time domains. Insufficient data were available to stratify these by time 
of day. A seasonal stratification has been provided. 

Later sections of this report will elaborate on the nature and uses of these 
two types of statistics. 
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2. REQUIREMENTS FOR CLOUD DATA 

Nearly all earth-oriented experiments from space t whether they be photo- 
graphic, manned sightings, or experiments using other electromagnetic sensors, 
are cloud sensitive to some degree. For example, if an experiment involves use 
of a camera- bearing orbiting platform as a means of photographing a specific area 
of the world to determine growth of some particular crop, the mission must operate 
during a particular season or month and succeed in photographing the desired area s 

through cloudless skies. It may be possible to accept a photographic montage of the 
required area made up of pieces taken on a number of successive orbital passes 
some time apart; here the amount of film that must be expended to assure coverage 
becomes important, along with the e'apsed time between adjacent pictorial segments. 

Since space experiments are necessarily expensive and require a great deal 
of planning and operational control, computer simulation has become common. These 
simulations permit organization of orbits, communications, power profiles, and time 
lines for the conduct of experiments and of multi- experiment missions. Many simu- 
lation programs permit the inclusion of contingencies on a statistical or Monte Carlo 
basis. The presence of cloud over a ground target represents a contingency of more 
frequent occurrence than most; however, the incorporation of the cloud cover con- 
tingency has had to await the generation of suitable statistics and suitable procedures. 

The present study represents a first effort to provide an adequate set of data and 
procedures. 

2. 1 Simulation Requirements 

Computer simulation may be used for a variety of purposes. A number of 
generic examples are described below. 

2.1.1 Experiment Feasibility 

Once the feasibility of sensors and associated equipment is established, it 
•till remains to be demonstrated that experimental objectives have a reasonable 
chance of success in the real cloudy world. It is not sufficient to know that the earth 
is about 45% cloud covered if the sensing system requires a cloud-free area of con- 
siderable size; far fewer than 55% of candidate targets will be cloud free, and those 
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that qualify w ill tend to cluster in a few climatoiogically cloud-free areas. Deter- 
mination of the number and area distribution of such cloud-free areas to be encountered 
on the mission, and the statistical variability of that number, requires the applica- 
tion of suitably organized cloud statistics. (A sample solution is given in Section 9.2 
of this report. ) 

2.1.2 Experiment Equipment Design * 

If the results of feasibility determination appear favorable, it is next desirable 
to specif, appropriate features of the experimental equipment in such fashion that the 
experimental return is maximized. Continuing our example of the experiment requiring 
a large clear irea, it may be desired to choose the activation of the experiment by: 

(1) an onboard timer, operating at regular intervals without consideration of the cloud 
field; (2) a controller programmed to activate the experiment at certain specific times 
derived from forecasts based on independently acquired meteorological satellite data; 

(3) an optical cloud sensor that activates the experiment when conditions are right; 

(4) ar astronaut, alerted by forecast, using optical gear to identify and verify freedom 
from cloud. A cost- performance trade-off analysis would have to consider that 
alternatives (1) and (2) require some means of determining that the field of view was 
in fact cloud free if it is not obvious from the data themselves. Alternative (3) may 

be unsuitable if the sensor threshold results in experiment activation under the mar- * 

ginal conditions that would be encountered just before the spacecraft moves over a 
truly clear area. Here the question becomes one cf establishing a suitable delay to 
maximize the probability of success. 

It is clear that the alternatives have been listed in order of probable cost and 
oT probable yield of good data. Cost effectiveness can only be judged by actual 
simulation of the performance of the experiment in each mode. 

2. 1.3 Experiment Time l ine Preliminary Profiles (looking at one 
experiment at a time) 

Continuing the example of the experiment requiring a large cloud-free area, 
let us assume that alternative (4), requiring astronaut attention for each execution, 

4 

has been tentatively chosen. As a first approach to mission planning, simulating the 
performance of this experiment as if it did not compete for astronaut attention can 
give a clear idea of frequency and duration of calls for attention and of the interaction 
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between the astronaut's physical capabilities and experiment performance. A pos- 
sible outcome of this situation would be a decis : on to return to alternative (2) with 
a capability for astronaut override when he is available. 

2. 1.4 Experiment Integration (time line profiles looking at many 
instruments which comprise a single mission) 

Some spacecraft systems, notably manned missions, must be organized so 
that not all experiments can be operated simultaneously. This restriction may result 
from mutual interference, peak power restrictions, limitation of on-board recording, 
telemetry capacity, or simply competition for attention of astronauts or ground con- 
trollers. A part of experiment integration then involves the establishment of time 
line rules which permit reasonable data yields while conforming to all constraints. 

A first approach might be to establish a set of fixed time lines that obey the constraints 
and then by simulation to evaluate the data return expected; if satisfactory, the time 
lines can stand. A more sophisticated approach, certainly essential in manned mis- 
sions, is by simulation to evolve a set of objective techniques for the day-by-day or 
orbit-by-orbit construction of time lines based on observation and/or prediction of 
cloud cover. The data return from such fluid time lines is likely to be materially 
greater than from a more rigid system. The requirement for suitable cloud statistics 
in either case is self-obvious. 

2. 1.5 Mission Analysis and Optimization (this includes such items as 

logistics, data handling, sleep cycles, communications, integration 
with other contingencies, fuel stores, etc.) 

The final synthesis of a manned mission occurs tiuough the "mission simula- 
tion program" or a hierarchy of such programs. It is here that required adjustments 
can be made to make the mission reach its objectives within the constraints of saftey, 
payload, and the other system limitations. The complexity of such programs suggests 
that cloud- contingent elements be simulated on a sampled basis rather than through- 
out the mission. If possible, the results of the time line generator should be included. 


■U, V ' t 
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Dynamic Programming (the real-time reprogramming of future 
mission activities based on cumulative mission accomplishment, 
current status,* and a simulation of future activities to determine 
the optimum program) 

A truly sophisticated mission simulation program ill include simulation of 
dynamic programming. At any given point in the mission, the different experiments 
will have satisfied various fractions of their mission objectives as a result of cloud 
and other contingencies encountered. Simulation of the remainder of the mission can 
lead to an optimized strategy to maximize the total mission achievement. The same 
set of strategies can then be transferred to the real time dynamic programming of 
the mission. Here, a mixture of short-range forecast and cloud climatology provides 
the cloud background for simulation. 

Simulation thus can be seen to require a set of cloud climatological data of 
fairly universal application. While other uncertainties in simulation preclude the 
necessity of extreme accuracy, the climatological data should have at least the fol- 
lowing properties: 

1. Provide global coverage 

2. Provide cloud cover distributions in a readily useable, standard form 

3. Give distributions by season, time of day, an^ some readily defined 
climatological region or grid 

4. Provide expression of the spatial and temporal coherence of cloud 

cover 

5. Provide for the expression of cloud cover distributions on a variety 
of scales of observation. 

/ 

2. 2 Design Objectives ^ 

The design objectives of the study discussed in this report were the prepara- 
tion of a set of cloud statistics, on a world wide basis, for use in simulation of 
earth oriented experiments. To accomplish these objectives, we have performed 
a statistical analysis of cloud amounts for monthly, seasonal and annual reference 
periods, ic' various times of day, for selected stations which typify the various 
cloud types and frequencies over the globe. In addition to the task of assembly of 
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such a bank of statistical data, we have also collected for each of the selected cloud 
climatological regions a set of both time and space conditional probabilities. Pre- 
liminary techniques for modifying these distributions for variable distances, times, 
and scales have been established. 
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3* DESIGN OF CLOUD C LI MA TO LOGICAL REGIONS 

The practical use of cloud statistics in computer simulation routines dictates 
the subdivision of the earth into nominally homogeneous cloud climatic regions. The 
number of such regions is arbitrarily set by consideration of the data volume that 
must be handled by the computer and by the amount of suitable data available to us. 
Since tabulations are required of the diurnal variation of cloud cover, of spatial con- 
ditional cloud distributions, and of temporal conditional distributions, the number of 
regions was kept relatively small. 

This section describes how 29 regions were defined from standard climatol- 
ogy. This information was obtained from general cloud summaries, both conven- 
tional and satellite observations, and cloud data from selected siations. 

3. 1 Climatological Systems and Cloud Cover Information Used 

3. 1. 1 Standard Climatological Classification Systems: 

1. "Climatic Types of the Earth, " after Koppen, (Haurwitz and Austin, (1944)). 

2. "Climates of the Earth," Trewartha (1943). 

3. "Distribution of the Principal Climates of the Earth," Thornthwaite (1941). 

3. 1. 2 General Cloud Summaries: 

1. "Mean Monthly Cloudiness in Percentage of Sky Cover, " (based on con- 
ventional data). Landsberg (1945), 

2. "Global Cloud Cover for Seasons," (based on satellite data), Clapp (1964). 

3. "Northern Hemisphere Monthly Cloud Charts, " (based on all available 
data), USAF -ETAC (1967). 

4. "Analysis of Mean Cloud Amounts for nil Landmarks, Winter and Summer 
Seasons," (based on satellite data), Barnes, et al (1967). 

5. "Average Monthly Cloud Cover for the Global Tropics," (based on satel- 
lite data), Sadler (1966). 



3. 1. 3 Cloud Data for Individual Stations 


1. "Mean Sky Cover, Sunrise to Sunset, Monthly and Annual, tor the United 
States," (based on conventional data), United States Weather n ureau (Office of Clima- 
tology, 1961). 

2. "The Annual and Diurnal Variations of Cloud Amounts and Cloud Types 
at Six Arizona Cities, " (based on conventional data), Sellers (1956). 

3. "Mean Monthly Cloud Cover Over the USSR," (based on conventional data), 
Elliott (I960). 

4. "Uniform Summary of Surface Weather Observations, " for selected sta- 
tions (conventional data summaries), National Weather Records Center. 

3. 2 Design Procedures 

The procedures employed in the design of the cloud climatological regions 
are summarized below: 

1. The climatological classification system of KSppen was transposed to a 
large base map of the earth. 

2. Climatological boundaries determined by criteria based on temperature 
alone were deleted. 

?p. Over land areas, the regions were redrawn to conform mere closely with 
the systems designed by Trewartha and Thornthwaite. These systems are some- 
what simpler than Koppen's, and the Thornthwaite system is based more strongly on 
precipitation differences, which would be related (at least to aome degree) with 
cloudiness. The KBppen system was the only one extending over ocean areas. 

4. Boundaries of the initial map, based on the above general climatological 
considerations, were redrawn with reference to world-wide maps of mean monthly 
cloud amounts. 

5. Further modifications were made in tropical areas, based primarily on 
the satellite observations summarized by Sadler. Sin~e conventional data are par- 
ticularly sparse throughout the extensive tropical ocean areas, the climatological 
regions were redrawn to conform closely wdth those derived from the satellite cata. 
These regions were derived from mean monthly cloud amount charts by differen- 
tiating regions with considerable, moderate, and little cloudiness throughout the 
year, and regions with various magnitudes of seasonal change in cloud amount. 
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6. Similar but less extensive modifications were made in extratropical areas, 
based on the ETAC cloud summaries. Seasonal distributions of mean monthly cloud 
amounts were plolted for several grid points in areas where climatological region 
boundaries were uncertain. From comparisons between these distributions, the 
boundaries were redrawn. 

7. Final adjustments to the climatological region boundaries were made in 
selected areas from comparisons of the seasonal distributions of mean monthly 
cloud amounts for individual stations. For example, the design of the regions within 
the United States was completed in this way. 

8. To facilitate computer programming, the climatological region map was 
adjusted to consist of straight line boundaries, falling on even degrees of latitude 
and longitude. The resulting regionalization is shown in Figure 3-1. 

9. Predominant cloud types and estimated diurnal cloud amount distributions, 
based on general climatological conside.ations, were assigned to each region. 

10. The cloud climatological regions were numbered consecutively from 01 
through 29- As seen in Figure 3-1, most regions are repeated two or more times 
throughout the world. 

For the interested reader, each of these procedures are discussed in some 
detail in the paragraphs below. 

3. 2. 1 Use of Standard Climatological Classification Systems 

The initial procedure in the design of the climatological regions was the pre- 
paration of a preliminary climatological map based on the standard classification 
systems. A combination of the Trewartha (1943) and Thornthwaite (1941) systems 
was used over land areas; Koppen's more complex system (Haurwitz and Austin, 1944) 
provided the only information over the oceans. The Thornthwaite system is based 
more strongly than the others on precipitation differences, and so is more applicable 
to the design of a cloud climatology. In any case, classifications based on tempera- 
ture differences alone were disregarded. 

3.2.2 Modifications Based on Cloud Cover Information 

The preliminary climatological map was modified through information pro- 
vided by existing cloud amount summaries, based both on conventional and satellite 
data. These modifications were limited, in general, to the area between 60°N and 
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Figure 3- 1 Region Location Map for World Wide Cloud Cover Data 



60°S, the area of primary interest. Furthermore, few cloud data were available from 
the polar regions. World -wide charts of mean monthly cloud amounts, prepared by 
Landsberg (1945), and seasonal charts from Clapp (1964), were used as references. 
Further modifications H tropical areas were derived from Sadler* s data (Sadler, 1966) 
and in extratropical areas from the ETAC (USAF, 1967) data. Detailed studies over 
limited areas (Office of Climatology, 1961), (Sellers, 1958), (Elliot, 1960) and data 
summaries for individual stations provided the information for final adjustment of 
boundaries. 

Due to the large amount of ocean in tropical areas, cloud summaries based 
on conventional data are of limited value. Therefore, the design of the climatological 
regions in tropical areas was based primarily on satellite-observed cloudiness, as 
studied by Sadler (1966). Results of the study by Barnes, et al (1967) were also 
referred to in specific areas. 

Sadler determined the mean cloud cover for each 2-1/2° block between 30°N 
and 30°S from once per day satellite observations from May 1966 through February 
1967. The cloud amounts were extracted from nephanalyses, and since TIROS data 
were used for the earlier months, complete daily global coverage was seldom avail- 
able. Mean monthly cloud amounts for each block were computed from the daily 
values. In the design of the climatological regions, global analyses of these mean 
monthly cloud amounts were used. 

Limitations to the use of the Sadler study include the relatively short data 
period, the availability of only one observation per day, and the large size of the 
areas from which cloud amounts were extracted. The significance of the 2-1/2° 
blocks, as compared to the smaller area viewed by a ground observer, will be dis- 
cussed further in Section 7. Despite these limitations, however, this study was 

believed to provide the most meaningful data available for the design of cloud clima- 
tological regions in the tropics. 

Since no satellite cloud studies of the scope of the Sadler study were available 
for extratropical areas, studies based on conventional data were referred to for mod- 
ification of the original climatological regions. Northern Hemisphere cloud charts, 
obtained from ETAC (USAF, 1967) provided the principal data source. These charts, 
prepared from the Global Weather Central daily analyses for 0000 GMT and 1200 GMT, 
give monthly mean cloudiness and frequency of occurrence of clouds at each of the 
1977 GWC grid points. 
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3. 2. 3 Application to Simulation Programs 

For application to computei simulation programs, the climatological region 
map was adjusted to consist of straight-line boundaries- To accomplish this, the 
earths surface was considered to be made up of 2°x2° blocks, and the boundaries 
were drawn to conform to the blocks. This trade-off for simplification of program- 
ming significantly affects climatological accuracy only in areas where the natural 
boundaries are determined by coastlines or mountain barriers. Among such areas 
are the west coasts of Nortn and SCuth America (see Figure 3-1). 

The mean monthly cloud cover was the principal factor in differentiating be- 
tween climatological regions. The absolute cloud amount, the season of maximum 
cloudiness, and the magnitude of the seasonal change were all taken into account. 
Some consideration was also given to cloud type, with each region being designated : 
as having predominantly convective cloudiness (tropics) or predominantly synoptic - 
scale cloudiness (extratropical areas). For example, areas off the west coasts of 
continents where widespread stratus is common, were so designated. Studies such 
as those by London (1957) and Seide (1954) provided some guidance in assigning cloud 
types. Through general climatological considerations and cloud summaries for spe- 
cific stations, the probable diurnal variation in cloud amount was also determined for 
each region. 

Separate climatological regions have generally been designed for land and 
ocean areas. Certain regions, however, such as numbers 03 and 04, contain mostly 
ocean, but also some continental land areas and many islands. Since these are trop- 
ical regions, considerable difference in the cloud regimes, particularly in the 
diurnnl variations, might be expected, fn such regions the input statistics were 
necessarily derived from land stations, and, therefore, properly apply to land areas. 
In extratropical areas, statistics fOT r»cean regions were summarized from ocean 
ship stations. Also, in the design of the climatological regions, mountainous areas 
were not designated. In such areas, cloud regimes could be significantly different 
(generally greater cloud amounts) than indicated by the statistics for that particular 
region. 

As can be seen in Figure 3-1, many regions have a relatively narrow merid- 
ional dimension, a reflection of more rapid changes in cloud climatology with lati- 
tude than with longitude. The results of the conditional probability computations 
for a north- south group of stations, discussed in Section 4. 2. 4, tend to confirm the 
choice of narrow regions. 
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3. 3 Descriptions of Regions 


A description of each cloud climatological region is given in Table 3-1. It 
must be remembered that these descriptions are generalizations, based primarily 
on seasonal distributions of mean monthly cloud amount. The final cloud statistics 
for each region were derived from a representative station, as discussed in Sections 
4 and 5. These statistics involve cloud amount frequency distributions, and therefore 
are in a more detailed form than is presented by the general descriptions given in 
Table 3-1. 
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Table 3-1 


General Description of Climatological Regions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

L 7 

L • 

ti 

j 

c *. 

0 

1 t 

« 9 

a; z 

General 

Description 

— 

Location 

Seasonal 
Change in 
Cloud Amount 

ire 

JC 9 C 

c g £ 

5^12 
3 ° != c 

Mean Monthly 
Cloud Amount 
Dec- Mar 
(in Percent) 

Predominant 
Cloud Type 

Diurnal 
Variation in 
Cloud Amount 

Hour of 
Maximum 
Cloud Amount 
( Local Time ) 

01 

Essentially 

Clear 

Major Desert 
> Area 

Small 

<20 

< 20 

— 

Small 

— 

02 

1 

Little 

Cloudiness 

Sub- Desert 
Areas 

Small 

<40 

<40 

— 

Small 

— 

j°3 

} 

Tropical 

Cloudy 

Near Equator 

Small 

>60 

>60 

Convective 

Large 

1600 

] 

|04 

Tropical 

Moderate 

Cloudiness 

North or South 
of Region 03 

Small 

-50 

-50 

Convective 

Lan?e 

1600 i 

1 

i 

i 05 

i 

Desert 

Marine 

Over Ocean - 
off Weat Coasts 

Small 

-50 

-50 

Stratiform 

Large 

0800 j 

i 06 

Desert 

Marine 

Cloudy 

Winter 

Over Ocean - 
West of Peru 

Extreme 

>70 

<30 

Stratiform 

Large 

0800 | 

07 

Desert 

Marine 

Cloudy 

Summer 

Oyer Ocean - 
West of Baja 
California 

Extreme 

>70 

<30 

Stratiform 

Large 

0600 • 

1 

i 

08 

Mid Latitude 
- Clear 
Summer 

North America 

Extreme 

<40 

-70 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

! 

t 

09 

High Latitude 
- Cloudy 
Summer 

North America, 
Asia 

Moderate 

-70 

-50 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

1 

j 

— 

10 

High Latitude 
- Clear 
Winter 

Asia, 

North Amei ica 

Extreme 

-70 

<30 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

— 

11 

Mid Latitude 
- Land 

Northern 

Hemisphere 

Moderate 

-50 

-70 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

— 

12 

Tropical - 

Cloudy 

Vimmer 

North of 
Region 03 

Moderate 

>60 

-50 

Convective 

Large 

1600 

13 

Mid Latitude 
• Ocean 

Northern 

Hemisphere 

Moderate 

— 60 

>70 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

— 
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Table 3-1 Cont’d 


V 


m 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

14 

High Latitude 
- Ocean 

Northern 

Hemisphere 

Moderate 

>80 

-70 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

.... 

15 

Polar 

Northern 

Hemisphere 

Small 

-60 

-60 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 


16 

Tropical - 

Seasonal 

Change 

North of 
Region 01 

Extreme 

>70 

<40 

Convective 

Large 

1000 

17 

Tropical - 

Clear 

Winter 

Northern 
Hemisphere 
Neai Region 16 

Moderate 

-50 

<30 

Convective 

Large 

1000 

18 

1 

j 

i 

Mediter- 

ranean 

Northern 
Hemisphere 
Europe, Western 
North America 

Extreme 

-30 

-60 

Convective 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

Small 


IQ 

Sub Tropical 

Northern 
Hemisphere 
-3 ON 

Moderate 

<50 

-60 

Convective 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Large 

Small 

1600 

. -0 
1 

Sub Tropical 
- Ocean 

Northern 
Hemisphere 
-3 ON 

Moderate 

-50 

>60 

Convective 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

Small 

i 

i 21 

Tropical - 

Cloudy 

Summer 

South of 
Region 03 

Moderate 

-50 

>60 


Large 

1600 j 

22 

Mid Latitude 
Ocean 

Southern 

Hemisphere 

Moderate 

>70 

-60 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small j 

i 

23 

High Latitude 
- Ocean 

Southern 

Hemisphere 

Moderate 

-70 

>80 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

— 

24 

Polar 

Southern 

Hemisphere 

Small 

-60 

-60 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

— 

25 

Tropical - 

Seasonal 

Change 

South of 
Region 03 

Extreme 

<40 

>70 


Large 

1600 

26 

Tropical - 

Clear 

Winter 

South of 
Region 25; 
Africa, 
Australia 

Moderate 

<30 

-50 


Large 

1600 

27 

Mediter- 

ranean 

Southern 
Hemisphere 
Australia, Chile 

Extreme 

-60 

-30 

Convective 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

Small 

[ 

— 

28 

Sub Tropical 
Land 

Southern 
Hemisphere 
—3 OS 

Moderate 

-60 

<50 

Convective 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Large 

Small 

1600 

29 

Sub Tropical 
- Ocean 

Southern 
—3 OS 

Moderate 

>60 

1 

-50 

Convective 

Synoptic 

Scale 

Small 

Small 

— 
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4. DATA SOURCES 
4. 1 Unconditional Distributions 

4. 1. 1 Data Search 

Following completion of the initial climatological region selection, discussed 
in Section 3, data were obtained for approximately 100 observing stations distributed 
throughout the world. For ?.s many regions as possible, single representative sta- 
tions were selected from this sample , and unconditional cloud statistics were derived 
from the data summaries for this stations. As discussed more fully in Section 5, 
the cloud climatologies for several Southern Hemisphere regions were taken as being 
seasonal reversals of similar Northern Hemisphere regions. For some regions, 
where representative data could not be obtained, these statistics were modified from, 
those of other regions, based on climatological considerations. 

An initial selection of stations was mad^ to obtain data to represent the 
cloud climatic regions. The initial search was based on station locations indicated 
on Northern and Southern Hemisphere upper air Raob and Rawinsonde network charts 
(NWRC, 1962, and NWRC, 1963. Station names and coordinates were checked in the 
Weather Station Index (U. S. Na^al Oceanographic Office, 1964). A visit to the 
National Weather Records Center, revealed that useable data were not available for 
several of the originally selected stations. Wherever possible, nearby stations were 
substituted. The final data sample consisted of 108 stations. 

4. 1. 2 Data Form 

Cloud observations from different parts of the world are summarized in various 
forms. In addition, observational times, and even observing techniques, vary from 
place to place. The data summaries from which the unconditional distributions were 
derived where three basic forms: (1) Revised Uniform Summary of Surface Weather 
Observations (A-F), (2) Original Uniform Summary of Surface Weather Observations 
(A and B). and (3) NIS*or N-Summary. Of the 108 stations, the Revised Uniform 
Summaries were available for 33, the Original Uniform Summaries for 23, and the 
NIS Summaries for 52 stations. Most of the NIS Summaries were designated as Old 
Type N-Summaries. In addition, ten years of raw data (on magnetic tape) were obtained 
for six ship stations. Unconditional distributions were derived directly from these data 

•National Intelligence Survey 
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The Revised Uniform Summaries provided the most useable data. For these 
stations, cloud amounts are summarized in tenths by percentage frequency; frequen- 
cies are given for three-hourly groups for all months. The stations for which the 
Revised Uniform Summaries are available are concentrated in only a few climatolo- 
gical regions, particularly those within the United States, These summaries also 
exist, however, for several United States Air Force bases throughout the world. 

Original Uniform Summaries for most stations are in a similar iorm, except 
the number of observations is given instead of the percentage. ^Tor some stations, 
however, the cloud amounts are not broken down by tenths, but by categories such 
as clear, scattered and low broken; for these summaries, it was necessary to assign 
a cloud amount to each category. 

The N-type Summaries were in the least useable form, since the summarizing 
procedures vary from station-to- station. The most common form gives the mean 
number of days per month with the following sky covers: 0-1/8, 0-2/8, 3-6/8,* and 

6-8/8. Moreover, the data are generally available for only a few hours of the day. 
These summaries, therefore, required considerable reworking to be of use for the 
intended application. 

4. 1. 3 Representative Stations 

The stations representative of each region, from which the unconditional statis- 
tics were derived, are given in Table 4-1* The type of data summary available and 
the number of years of observation are also given. The climatological regions for 
which the statistics were modified from other regions are so indicated. 

4. 2 Conditional Distributions 

Cloud statistics conditional with regard to time and to space were compiled 
for each climatological region. From the temporal conditional distributions, the 
cloud amount probability distribution for "tomorrow" can be determined given a cloud 
amount "today. " Similarly, from the spatial conditional distributions, the cloud 
amount probability distribution for a location at a specified distance from a base loca- 
tion can be determined for a given cloud amount at the base location. 


* Validation of represenrativeness of the stations can be found in Section 5. 1, 3 and 
Appendix A. 
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Table 4-1 

Representative Stations for Unconditional Distributionc 


REGION 

NUMBER 

STATION 

COORDINATES 

TYPE OF 
DATA 

YEARS OF 
RECORD 

I 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
(Airfield) 

26-17N 50-09E 

2 

11 

2 

Tripoli, Libya 
^Wheelua AFB) 

32-54N 13-17E 

1 

19 

3 

Angeles, Luzon, P. I. 
(Clark AFB) 

15-11N 120-33E 

1 

21 

4 

Tampa, Florida 
(MacDill AFB) 

27-51N 82-30W 

1 

23 

5 

6 

Los Angeles, California 
(WBAS) Hours 10-19 (May-October) 
Modified 

Talara, Peru 

01 and 22 Hours -Synthetic 

33-56N 118-Z3W 
04-32S 81-14W 

1 

2 

19 

5 

7 





w y 




8 

Mountain Horne, Idaho 
(AFB) 

43-03N 115-51W 

1 

20 

9 

i 

Fort Yukon. Alaska 
(WB) 

66-35N 145-18W 

2 

18 

1 10 

Harbin, China 

45-45N 126-38W 

3 

7 

11 

Belleville, Illinois 
(Scott AFB) 

38-33N 89-51 W 

1 

i 

1 

12 

Ban Me Thuot, Vietnam 
(City Airport) 

12-41N 108-07E 

1 

i 

13 

Ship D 

(Atlantic) 

44-00N 41-OOW 

4 

10 1 

I 

i 

14 

Adak, Alaska 
(NS) 

51-53N 176-38W 

1 

25 

15 

Resolute, NW T, Canada 

74-41N 94-55W 

2 

7 

1^ 

Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone 
(Howard AFB) 

08-55N 79-36W 

1 

19 

17 

Bangalore, India 

(Hindustan Airport) 

12-57N 7 7-38E 

3 

7 

18 

San Francisco. California 
(WBAS) 

37-37N 122-23W 

i 

18 

19 

Shreveport, Louisiana 
(Barksdale, AFB) 

33-30N 93-40W 

i 

27 

20 

Ship V 

(Pacific) 

31-OON 164-OOE 

4 

10 

21 

22 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 12 
Seasonal Reversal of Region 13 

Legend for Type of Data; 

(1) Revised Uniform Summary (A -F) 

(2) Original Uniform Summary (A and B) 
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24 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 14 
Seasonal Reversal of Region 15 

(3) NIS Summary 

(4) Raw Data (Ship Stations) 
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Seasonal Ravereal of R*gton 16; Hour* .. 13, 16 for May - September Modified 

26 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 17 




27 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 18 




29 

Seasonal Rsverssl of Region 19 




29 

Seasonal Reversal of Rsgion 20 
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Satellite observed cloud amounts were used to derive the conditional statistics 
because the effort involved in summarizing raw conventional cloud data from various 
parts of the world would have been prohibitive. Satellite observations were obtained 
for most of the climatological regions; probability distributions for the remaining 
regions were adopted from the statistics available for hopefully comparable regions. 

4. 2. 1 Data 

For tropical areas, between about 30°N and 30°S, little new data extraction 
was necessary, as use could be made of data on hand from previous studies. From 
a study of the cloud obscuration of terrestrial landmarks to be used in the Apollo 
Navigation System (Barnes, Beran, and Glaser, 1967), daily satellite -observed cloud 
amounts were available for 100 landmarks (stations) in the tropics. Although these 
stations were not evenly distributed, observations were available for most tropical 
climatological regions. The cloud amounts in this data sample were extracted from 
within circular areas of one degree latitude diameter. 

Data collected in the study by Sadler (1966), see Section 3. 2. 2, were also 
examined for possible use in deriving the conditional probability statistics. As dis- 
cussed in Section 4. 2. 2, these data were found to be not useful for these purposes. 

In extratropical areas, cloud amounts were extracted for several locations 
(stations) within each major climatological region. The statistics for some regions, 
particularly those of smaller size, were modified from the results for other regions. 
The stations for which data were extracted, generally five to ten for each region, 
were usually oriented along an east-west line providing uniform distributions for the 
computations with regard to distance. As in tropical regions, the cloud amounts 
were for one degree circular areas. 

Summer and winter (Northern Hemisphere) data samples were obtained. The 
summer sample, obtained from Nimbus II AVCS photography consisted of all available 
observations during June, July, and August 1966, the period of operation of this satel- 
lite, The winter sample consisted of observations taken during December, January, 
and February, 1966-67, by the ESSA-3 satellite. A limited data sample was also 
obtained from the ESSA-5 satellite, for June, July, and August 1967. For discussions 
of short sample periods, etc. , see Section 5. 1. 2. 



Although tne nominal camera resolution of the Nimbus AVCS photography is 
0. 5 miles, compared vith two miles for tne ESSA satellites, the improved picture 
quality of the ESSA photography provided data of at least comparable value. The 
summer 1967 sample from ESSA-5 provided an opportunity for a limited comparison 
with the Nimbus data for a similar period in 1966. 

4. 2. 2 Temporal Conditional Distributions 

Computations for temporal conditional distributions were carried out for time 
periods of 24 and 48 hours. Observations from several stations within the same cli- 
matological region were combined to provide a more meaningful data sample. In 
most regions, from, five to seven stations were used. Ir addition, probabilities 
were computed on a seasonal rather than monthly basis, to further increase the sam- 
ple size. Even so, samples were materially smaller than desirable. 

The results indicated little conditionality past 24 hours, therefore, only the 
24 hour probabilities were included in the final statistics. Methods were developed 
for computing temporal conditional statistics in other increments of time (see Stc- 
tion 6). 

For regions 13 and 20, temporal conditional distributions have been compiled 
from raw ocean ship observation data during processing of these data tor uncondi- 
tional distributions. It is reassuring to find that these compilations are similar in 
kind to those obtained from much shorter samples of satellite data. 

The statistics derived from the Sadler satellite data sample were strongly 
biased toward middle cloud amounts (3, 4, 5 octas), and therefore, were not used. 
These results emphasized the magnitude of the sampling area size problem, dis- 
cussed in detail in Section 7. 

4. 2. 3 Spatial Conditional Distribution. 

In each regional group of stations, a "base" station was selected to become the 
■•given' 1 for each of the other stations in the group. In the tropical data sample the 
stations were not evenly distributed. The stations selected for the »x*ratropical 
regions were evenly distributed in an east-west direction. In both samples, distances 
between stations varied from approximately 100 to 1, 000 nm. As with the temporal 
distributions, seasonal compilations were made to increase the size of the data sample. 
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In addition to the compilation of conditional cloud frequency distributions, 
correlation coefficients were computed as a guide to the significance of the statistics. 

In general the correlations were found to decrease rapidly with distance, characteris- 
tically reaching a value of 0. 6 at an average distance of about ZOO nm. 

4. 2. 4 North-South Data Sample 

As discussed above, the spatial conditional data points for most of the clima- 
tological regions were oriented in an east-west direction. To examine tb^ effect of 
this orientation,, a sample was also obtained for a group of five stations oriented north- 
south, from region 11 for a single season. The data were extracted from ESSA-5 
photography for the summer of 1967. 

The resulting unconditional cloud frequency distribution for the five stations 
combined is, of course, very similar to that obtained for a group of east-west stations 
in the same region. Temporal conditional distributions are also similar to those 
computed for the east-west sample. In the spatial domain, however, the correlation 
between stations app ^ars to decrease with distance more rapidly in the north-south 
group of stations. .While the correlations are similar in the two groups for stations 
about 120 nm apart, a much lower correlation was obtained in the north-south sample 
for stations about 300 nm apart (a correlation coefficient of 0. 14, compared to 0. 64 
for the east-west group). 

The decrease in correlation in the north-south direction probably reflects the 
more rapid changes in cloud climatology with latitude than with longitude. This re- 
sult tends to confirm the choice of a narrow latitudinal dimension for many of the 
climatological regions. 
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5. DESCRIPTION OF DATA 
5. 1 The Basic Statistics - Unconditional Distributions 

5. 1. 1 Discussion of Data Sources 

For purposes of simulation of earth observation from space on a global 
the earth*s surface has been divided into 29 regions, chosen to have reasonably 
homogeneous cloud cover distributions. The problems of delineation of W umu^cneoub 
regions are discussed in Section 3. Region boundaries have been arbitrarily set to 
fall on even 2° lines of latitude and longitude to simplify computer determination of 
the region in which a selected surface point occurs. 

A single observing station with a reasonable length of good record is used to 
characterize the region, even where areas of the same regional designation occur 
widely separated from each other about the globe. Tests indicate that this is a 
reasonable procedure if the chosen station is in fact representative of the region 
(see Section 5. 1. 3). However, in some regions the paucity of summarized data 
makes necessary the adoption of cloud cover distributions without validation. 

Cloud cover distributions, as discussed in Section 4. 1, are summarized in 
different ways by the various meteorological services, and there are somewhat 
varying instructions to the observer. As will be appreciated from the considerations 
of Section 7, a major factor affecting representativeness cf individual distributions 
is the field of view available to - or used by - the observer. Restricted fields will 
tend to produce more U-shaped distributions. 

Because of the problems of representativeness and of probable cloud amount 
over estimation (see Section 5. 1. 2) it seems unnecessary to present cloud cover dis- 
tributions in much detail. Reduction of the number of classes into which the cover 
is distributed permits greater data compaction and speedier computation. Five 
cloud cover categories have been designated, as displayed in Table 5-1. The allo- 
cation of cloud to category is based on consideration of simulation requirements 
(see Section 2). 
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Table 5-1 


Cloud Category Designation 


Category 

Tenths 

Eighths (Octas) 

1 

0 

r 0 

2 

1.2.3 

1.2 

3 

4.5 

3.4 

4 

6. 7, 8. 9 

5,6,7 

5 

10 

8 


It will be noted that the intervals are unequal in size and that the categorization 
from data in tenths differs slightly from that from data in eighths. The bulk of the 
data available was expressed in tenths of sky cover; about 25# of the summaries were 
expressed in eighths. It is possible to adjust distributions to make the data expressed 
in eighths absolutely comparable to those expressed in tenths, but this involves some 
assumption as to the distribution of cloud cover within a cloud cover group. More- 
over, the magnitude of any adjustment would surely be smaller than the error in- 
herent in assuming that a chosen station is representative of its region. 

In the two regions with N-type summaries (see Table 4-1), the available data 
are not only expressed in eighths but in a grouped form that does not explicitlv give 
the frequency of clear or overcast. In these cases, the frequencies were estimated 
by plotting and extrapolating the available data (also see Appendix A). 

Other than cloud climatological region, the factors having the greatest effect 
on cloud cover distribution are season and solar time. Accordingly, the cloud dis- 
tributions are given for each month of the year and at three-hour intervals in the 
solar day. In those cases where an equivalent cloud climatological region occurs in 
both hemispheres, the seasons are inverted by shifting six months, and a new regional 
designation is provided. Validation tests have shown this to be a reasonable proce- 
dure, better than accepting data from a location known to be unrepresentative. 

5. 1. 2 Data Quality 

Cloud cover data obtained from surface observations are not strictly compar- 
able to cloud cover as it would be seen from space (see: Section 5. 5). The surface 
observer usually h^s a limited field of view, maximum radius of about 30 miles, 
dependent upon ambient visibility and obstructions. However, the observer tends 
to weight the inner few miles rather heavily, as he is told that half of the dome of 
the sky occurs above an elevation angle of 30°. 
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The observer's view of cloud sides, particularly in the half of the dome of 
the sky below 30°, causes him to ove. estimate the cloud cover in most types of scat- 
tered or broken cloud situations. Studies of the degree of overestimation have been 
made by Appleman (1962), Lund (1965 and 1966), McCabe (1965), and Watson (1965), 
among others. 

Because of the heterogeneity of our data sources and the lack of useful data 
on cloud type versus cloud cover, we have made no effort to compensate for this 
known overestimation. The degree to which the mean cloud cover is affected by 
overestimatioi very much dependent upon the nature of the observed cloud distri- 
bution. Region^ that exhibit ,, U M or M J M shaped distributions, with low probability of 
broken cloud, will not be greatly overestimated. Regions of bell-shaped cloud cover 
distribution, where broken cloud is preponderant, will suffer significantly more 
overestimation than other regions. 

Certain compensating factors make it undesirable to attempt broken cloud- 
amount correction in any event. Photographic-type observation is perturbed by cloud 
shadows. The amount of shadow extending beyond the vertical projection of the cloud 
is controlled by many of the same factors that lead to the observer's overestimate of 
cloud amount. 

Wide-angle photography or infrared scanning will also suffer reduced coverage 
from views of cloud sides in the portions of the field of view removed from the space- 
craft subpoint. In this case, other atmospheric effects that accompany partial cloud 
cover may work to reduce coverage even more sharply than the ground observer's 
cloud cover overestimate would indicate. 

Coverage by radiometers or radars will be limited by the interaction of the 
wings of the acceptance beam (beyond the half-power points) with clouds. Charac- 
teristic earth surface spot sizes are sufficiently large in most cases to compare 
with inter-cloud gaps, so that the fraction of the surface available uncontaminated by 
cloud may be distinctly smaller than the cloud cover would indicate. 

In manned experiments where it is required that the astronaut find a ground 
target, it is usually necessary that the target be acquired when it has approached a 
depression angle of about 45°. This gives a sufficient opportunity for study or in- 
strumental observation as the spacecraft passes overhead. The combined effects of 
the perspective view of cloud sides and the confusion resulting from the differing rel- 
ative motion of cloud layers and the ground, very likely reduce the probability of 
successful acquisition and tracking to a value comparable to that predicted fvom the 
ground observer's overestimate of cloud cover. We hope that controlled experiments 
can be performed in the Apollo Applications program to evaluate these effects. 
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5. 1. 3 Data Validation 


Certain assumptions have been made in laying out our approach to the data 
presentation. Wc her« will examine their validity. 

5. 1.3. 1 Regional Homogeneity 

Wherever possible, cloud cover distributions for all stations available within 
a region have been compared with samples of the tabulated statistics of the chosen 
stations. Usually, comparisons were made for a winter and a summei month, and 
for two times of day, usually early morning and late afternoon. Such comparisons 
were made for 15 of the 20 basic regions. 

Figure 5-1 shows the cloud distribution for Region 11, which covers the 
northeastern United States and North Central Europe. Distributions for six stations 
are shown, ranging in apparent climate from that of Minot, North Dakota, through 
Kennedy Airport at New York City, to Furth, Germany. The "prototype" we have 
chosen for the region is Scott AFB, at Lelleville, Illinois. It can be seen that winter 
cloud cover is remarkably similat at all stations; summer cloud cover is more 
variable, particularly in the incidence of clear and overcast skies. However, the 
character of the summer distributions are quite similar. 

Figure 5-2 shows distributions for Region 1, comprising desert areas. 

Dhahran is the "prototype. " The data have been graphed in the only common form 
available. Distributions are so similar the year around that we did not reverse the 
seasons for Alice Springs, Australia, c *' ough a slight improvement in representa- 
tiveness would have resulted from such a reversal. 

Appendix A presents all distributions used for validation. 

5. 1. 3. 2 Seasonal Reversal 

In 9 cases, prototype data from the Northern Hemisphere, available in suitable 
form, were used to define the cloua climatologies of Southern Hemisphere regions, 
where suitable data were not available. The other 11 regions either occur in only 
one hemisphere, or occur in both hemispheres without need of seasonal transposition. 
We have verified the validity of the procedure in three of the seasonal reversal cases. 
Figure 5-3 compares the cloud cover distribution of Adak, in the Aleutians, with 
Campbell Island, South of New 7ealand, and Laurie Island, in the South Orkneys east 
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REGION 11 
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Figure 5- 1 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 1 1 
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Figure 5-2 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 1 
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REGIONS 14&23 


Summer -0500 LST 


Summer -1200 LST 



Stanley, Falkland Is. 

Campbell Is., New Zealand 

Laurie Is., South Orkney Is. 


Winter -0500LST 




Figure 5-3 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 

Homogeneity and Seasonal Reversal of Regions 14 and 23. 


of the tip of South America. Daytime observations were also available from Stanley, 
in the Falkland Islands. It can be seen that with the possible exception of Laurie 
Island and Stanley in the winter, exposed to Antarctic polar outbreaks, agreement is 
excellent. 

Appendix A gives the distributions used for validation of the seasonal reversal. 

5. 1. 3. 3 Length of Record 

One criterion for the selection of the prototype station for a region was that, 
if possible, it have a record of at least 10 years duration. * Since single months 
were summarized, this implies a target of 300 observations for each time of day. 

About half of the stations used had hourly observations, which were averaged in 
groups of three adjacent hours, to give the eight 3-hourly distributions. 

The necessity of long record was made amply clear by an experiment per- 
formed with satellite data read from the mosaics of ESSA-5 and Nimbus II. Cloud 
cover was read from 60 -mile diameter circles centered on the stations shown in 
Figure 5-4, for the summer season (June, July and August). Data from ESSA-5 
were observed at 15C local time, the Nimbus II data at noon. Ground-based obser- 
vations indicate only little diurnal change between these hours. Yet, as seen in 
Figure 5-4, the distributions are fairly dissimilar. A sample application of the 
X^-test shows it improbable that distributions were drawn from the same population. 

The dissimilarity may come from any of several sources. First, it may be 
that resolution difference between ESSA-5 and Nimbus II affects the distribution. 
However, it would be expected that resolution difference would principally effect the 
relative number of clear days, which are not greatly different. 

Each sample consists of 85 observations (a few days are missing). Distribu- 
tion of this number of observations into 5 groups would of course give a certain ex- 
pected variability. However, the effective number of independent observations is 
fewer than 85 because of the day-to-day persistence of the weather, so that increased 
sample-to-sample variability may be expected. 

The year-to-year variability in cloud cover is also significant. We suspect 
it may be the principal contributor in cloud cover variability, since we find the vari- 
ability within the same year from one point to another in the same region to be fairly 
small. This is typified by the distributions shown in Figure 5-5 drawn from marginal 
totals of joint distributions leading to spatial conditional distributions. 

* Four of the stations used did not meet the 10 year data criterion. However, only one 
of these four stations had less than 7 years record, and that station (Bangalore, India) 
had a 5 year record. 
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CLOUD GROUPS 


Figure 5-4 Comparison Between Cloud Cover Distributions for 
Two Different Years 


REGION 11 



Figure 5-5 Comparison of Cloud Cover Distributions within the 
Same Region 



5. 2 Conditional Distributions 


5. 2. 1 Condit onal Probabilities 

The conditional probability of the occurrence of event x if event y is already 
known to have occurred is written as P(xjy) and is defined as 

P (x| y) - P (x y) / P (y) 

where P(xy) represents the probability of the joint occurrence ui the events x and y 
and P (y) is the marginal total L P (x y). 

Presentation of the conditional probabilities ; the form ot an n times n 
entry table, n being the number of cloud categories (5 in the present case). Charac- 
teristically, the diagonal elements of the table, representing the probability of the 
same cloud group occurring in both the given and the dependent location, are the 
largest. 


5. 2. 2 Spatial Conditionals 

Figure 5-6 gives a schematic of the variation of conditional cloud probability 
of clear skies (cloud group 1) as a function of distance from the given station. At 
zero distance, the probability is zero for other given cloud groups, 100^ for cloud 
group 1. As the distance between locations increases, the probability tends toward 
the unconditiona 1 probability of clear sky. Some difficulty occurs in defining the 
conditional probability in situations where the areas over which the cloud cover i& 
described overlap; however, most applications do not require information at this 
range. 

Figure 5-6 has been drav/n to illustrate effects that are noted, not universally 
in real data. When the distance between points somewhat exceeds the probable radiu •> 
of clear areas in the region, the conditional probability P ( 1 1 1) may fall below the 
unconditional level, to return at some later point. In a few cases, oscillations occur 
out to some distance, which may result either from insufficient data or from synoptic 
scale waves. Similarly, the conditional probability of clear skies in the vicinity of 
an area of scattered cloud may exceed the unconditional probability of clear. Some 
of the conditional relationships found are somewhat mystifying and can most easily 
be ascribed to chance variations resulting from data insufficiency (see Section 5. 2. 5. 1). 
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Figure 5-6 Schematic of the Variation of Conditional Probability 
with Distance 
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5. 1\ 3 Use c i Spatial Conditional Distributions 


Wt are not prepared at this time to define a generalized mathematical function 
describing the decay of conditional probability with distance. In :ts place we have 
adopted a simplified procedure to permit general use of the data without invoking data 
volumes and computational complexities that cannot be justified by ihe quality of the 
available conditional data. For each region and month, distributions are presented 
at a nominal distance of 200 nm. In general, the data have been taken without mod- 
ification from pairs of satellite observations approximately 700 nm apart. When- 
ever possible, data from the same region are grouped to increase sample sizes; 
unfortunately, this was seldom possible. 

The data are intended to be used by assuming a straight line probability decay 
between unity and the 200 nm value for on-diagonal conditionals (P (3|3), etc. ), 
between zero and the appropriate 2C0 nm value for off-diagonal conditionals (P(3j2), 
etc. 

Tho straight line is to terminate at the appropriate ^conditional value. Since 
the sum 


E P (y J x) = 1 for any x 


it is necessary that all conditional probabilities defined by a given cloud cover be 
replaced by the equivalent unconditionals if the straight line process places one con- 
ditional pro ability on the wrong side of its matching unconditional level. Thus, if 
at a distance of 250 nm. 


P(1|5)>P{1), then P(l|5) = ?'!). P [2 |5) = P {?.), P5|5 = P(5), etc. 

Or if P(5(5)<P(5), the same substitutions are requirec. 

The probable effect of this mode of use can be assessed from Figure 5-6. 

The diagonal conditionals may be overestimated \.z distances other than 200 nm. The 
region of underestimate is usually small. The ofi-diagonal conditionals may be af- 
fected either way, depending upon the shape of the curve. 



Experiments using these data for purposes of validation suggest that the weakest 
part of the procedure lies in the substitution of unconditionals when the conditional 
distribution cannot properly be defined by the straight line approximation. In Figure 
5-6, the straight line approximation to P (1 | 2) passes P (1) at about 180 nrn. If P (2 j 2) 
(not shown) is still materially above P (2) at 200 nm, the effect of coherence will have 
been lost. We hope in future efforts to substitute a modified procedure which would 
permit good expression of conditional probabilities at fair distances while guarding 
against the type of an absurdity that can result from extrapolation of straight line 
approximations. 

5. 2. 4 Temporal Conditionals 

The behavior of temporal conditional cloud probability with time is not dis- 
similar from that of the spatial conditionals with distance. The bulk of our data was 
derived from sun- synchronous satellite observations, and thus represent observations 
taken at 24 hour intervals. It was found that, in general, 24-hour persistence can be 
demonstrated, as indicated by the diagonal values of the conditional probability t^Me, 
exceeding the matching unconditional value. In a number of cases, however, apparent 
antipersistence occurred, where relatively improbable cloud events showed no ten- 
dency to persist 24 hours. Much of the apparent antipersistence is probably real, 
some the result of short data samples, and some the result of the cloud cover under- 
estimate in satellite data. A survey was made of cases of antipersistence to see 
whether these were real or artifacts in the data. Table 5-2 summarizes a January 
sample of all 29 regions; 5 diagonal conditional probability elements were examined 
in each region at the 24-hour interval. The hypothesis ;s made that if antipersistence 
is a real rather than random effect, a suitable stratification of the data should show 
definite trends. Accordingly, the count of numbers of cases of antipersistence 
(diagonal less than the 1300 local unconditional probability) was stratified according 
to whether the region was primarily continental or maritime, Northern Hemisphere, 
Tropical, or Southern Hemisphere. A \ test performed on the tabulation gives a 
1 $ probability that this distribution could arise by cnance. 

This demonstration, by geographic stiatrfication, that the occurrences of 
antipersistence are probably real, at least in part, also lends some confidence to 
our estimates of persistence for the remaining (80$) of the cases. 
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Table 5-2 


Geographic Stratification of Cases of 
Apparent 24-hour Antipersistence 

(note: 5/35 indicates 5 out of 35 cases, etc. ) 


1 

Northern 

Hemisphere 

Continental 

Maritime 

5/ 35 

5/15 

Tropics 

6/10 

7/40 

Southern 

Hemisphere 

3/10 

3/35 


We have given some validation to the 24-hour satellite estimates of conditional 
distributions by examination of temporal distributions generated from raw ocean 
weather ship data. These were compiled from observations made at 6 hour inter- 
vals, so that the behavior of the conditional distributions at shorter intervals can 
be assessed. Figure 5-7 shows characteristic diagonal values for ocean ship Victor 
in winter. Like most ocean weather stations, it is in a region (20) of rapidly moving 
weather systems, where clear skies are rare. Broken clouds and overcast are 
about equally probable. 

It can be seen that the straight line approximation to P(5|5) results in a fairly 
substantial overestimate of o^rsistence. An even poorer approximation is provided 
for P(2|2) and P ( 3 | 3 ) which becomes antipersistent even at 6 hours, presumably 
from diurnal effects. (It has been found from the ocean weather sh’p data that diurnal 
effects are material at sea, textbook lore notwithstanding. ) It should be appreciated 
that this case, selected from the Northern Hemisphere maritime winter season, is 
one of the worst cases. 

Almost all potential mission simulation applications of the cloud climatology 
data "fly" over the same area at intervals of less than 4 hours, about labours, 
about 24 hours, or more. Of these, only the conditional probabilities at the 12 hour 
interval may be seriously misrepresented by the straight line approximation. This 
r.ould be of material consequence, for example, in overestimating the probability of 
success of sequential day-night surface temperature comparisons by infrared radi- 
ometry. Accordingly, some care is required in 12-nour applications. We do believe. 






however, that the straight line approximation will generally give better simulation 
results than an assumption of independence- It is hoped that in the near future con- 
ditional data can be developed for a substantial selection of regions at intervals of 
6 hours or less; permitting a less crude description of temporal conditionality. 

A procedure for dealing independently with diurnal effects while maintaining 
temporal conditional relations is outlined in Section 6. 5 

5. 2. 5 Quality of Conditional Distributions 

5. 2 - 5. 1 Data Quantity 

The problems of data quantity can be appreciated from consideration of the 

way in which the conditional probabilities are generated. The starting point is a 

25-element joint frequency table. Our characteristic data samples had 85 to 90 pairs 

cf observations. In a number of joint distributions, a few elements along the diagonal 

contained most of the entries, leaving a scattering elsewhere. At first it seemed 

that the best solution to this problem in the absence of greater data amounts, would 

bt to group data from several regions. However, because the regions were defined 

by their cloud climatological dissimilarity, it was found that this procedure would 

result in serious distortion of joint probabilities along the diagonal, thus destroying 

the major part of the significance of the distribution. To put this observation on a 

2 

firmer statistical basis, \ tests of homogeneity were performed to see if candidates 
for grouping could be considered as being drawn from the same parent distribution. 
The results indicated that in spite of the small -sample sizes, the null hypothesis of 
homogeneity could not be accepted. As an example, the first test was performed on 
distributions for Regions 11 and 18 in winter, yielding = 46. 0 with 24 degrees of 
freedom, significant past the 1$ level. 

A further consideration mitigating the effect of small sample size is that the 
frequency of reference to an element in the conditional probability table should be 
in direct proportion to the number of observations that were used to define that ele- 
ment. Thus, the variance that can be tolerated in estimating the probability of the 
frequently occurring joint events is greater than in the case of the more probable 
events. By the same token, care should be taken in applications of these statistics 
that the results do not depend critically upon the occurrence of improbable joint 
events, the probability of which may be poorly estimated. As an example, if in our 
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satellite data sample only one case of clear '$ky occurred, the conditional probability 
table would dictate that any clear day must be followed by whatever cloud cover suc- 
ceeded the clear day in the data sample, all other transitions being excluded. The 
probability of two successive clear days would be zero. 

5. 2. 5. 2 Quality of Source Data 

The satellite data were "observed 11 by a skilled meteorological technician 
with extended experi ence in the handling anc interpretation of satellite TV data. 

Data sources were mosaics of I'limbus II AVCS dai prepared by Allied Research for 
the Goddard Space Flight Center and similar machine-prepared mosaics of data from 
ESSA-3 and ESSA-5. Variations in exposure and processing of Nimbus II data made 
consistent quantitative judgment of cloud cover quite difficult, adding an element, of 
variability beyond that to be expected from normal subjective judgment. 

The area from which :loud was to be read was delineated by a transparent 
template placed over the cloud field in a position dictated by the machine-superposed 
geographical grid marks. These are frequently in error by a degree or more, with 
occasional major errors resulting from failure of picture time coordination. Except 
for cases of obvious gross error, the technician was instructed to use the grid for 
reference even where it disagreed with landmark evidence. 

A fev/ tests were run to assess the probable error of this class of manual 
data extraction, which is really not different in kind from cloud cover estimation by 
ground observers. It was found that data extracted under the same ground rules 
were reasonalby consistent (see Fig. 5-5), but that the unconditional (marginal) dis- 
tributions could be materially changed by altering instructions to the data extractor. 

Not unexpectedly, the marginal distributions of the satellite data were found 
to give much smaller cloud covers than the corresponding conventionally observed 
cloud data. The greatest d- partures came from the Nimbus II data sample, where it 
was apparently difficult differentiate thin cloud and small clouds. Table 5-3 com- 
pares the unconditional frequencies in the worst cas A found. While it is probable that 
Tampa and the part of the Gulf of Mexico immediately to its west may be cloudier than 
the more maritime parts of the region used in the satellite sample, the differences 
are still extreme. The explanation must lie in th prevalence of sub-resolution size 
cumulus, resulting in a shift from the scattered and partly covered groups into clear; 
and the one degree satellite sample sice which may almost universally exceed the size 
of the large cumulus and cumulonimbus providing overcasts at Tampa, thus shifting 
them into cloud cover classes vacated by the unresolved small cumulus. 
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Table 5-3 


Comparison Between Data Samples 
For Region 04 - Summer Season 


Cloud Amount 
in Octas 

August 

Tampa 

Percentage 
Nimbus II (1966) 

” 

F requency 
ESS A - 5 (1967) 

0 


52$ 

35$ 

1-2 

28 

31 

32 

3-5 

15 

11 

16 

6-7 

21 

4 

12 

8 

33 

2 

14 


\ 


£ 

I 

3 


Section 6. 8 will discuss how the overesU. -ted cloud cover of the ground 
observer, in the unconditional distributions, the underestimated satellite cloud cover 
used in the temporal and spatial conditional distributions, and the overestimates of 
cloud coherence and persistence resulting from the use of thw straight line approxi- 
mation alJ tend to compensate each other in characteristic applications. 

An overall assessment of the quality of the conditional probabilities cannot be 
made without reference to their intended use. The techniques to be described in 
Section 6 have been selected to make effective use of the appropriate propexties of 
Che conditional distributions with only occasional apparent minor errors arising 
from their relative inaccuracy and bias toward clear skies (see Section 5. 4). Used 
in the recommended fashion in appropriate simulation situations, we believe that 
these data will give results materially more realistic than those derived from simple 
assumptions on cloud climatology. 

5. 3 Data Confidence 

A table of data confidence levels, prepared for all 29 regions, is presented 
as Table 5-4. In this table we have assigned a confidence code for both the uncon- 
ditional and conditional cloud statistics and in the case of the conditional statistics 
for both space and time. This confidence code is a simple 1 through 3 system, where 
1 denotes good data obtained directly from long-period record in the case of the uncon- 
ditional statistics and from computed conditional statistics for the specific map region 
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Table 5-4 

Data Confidence Factor 


Climatological Region 

Unconditional Statistics 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

3 

8 

i 

9 

1 

10 

2 

11 

1 

12 

i 

13 

1 

14 

i 

15 

i 

16 

i 

17 

2 

1£ 

1 

19 

1 

20 

1 

21 

1 

22 

1 

23 

1 

24 

1 

25 

2 

26 

2 

27 

1 

28 

1 

29 

1 


Conditional Statistics 


Time 


Space 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 



1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 








Legend 

1 Good (Unmodified) 

2 Fair (Modified) 

3 Poor (Synthetic) 
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in question in the case of the conditional statistics. A code of 2 denotes a confidence 
level of fair, indicating principally that the statistics for these regions have been 
modified from long term record data or from computed conditional statistics for 
other regions, based on climatology and good meteorological judgment. A confidence 
code of 3 indicates relatively poor data, that in some cases has been synthesized, 
based on firm meteorological considerations, because no satisfactory cloud data for 
that region exists. 

5, 4 Comparison Between Satellite Observed ana Surface 
Observed Cloud Cover 

A recent study carried out at Allied Research (Barnes et al, 1967) has shown 
that satellite observed cloudiness is generally less than surface observed cloudiness. 

In this study, which used Nimbus II and ESSA-3 AVCS data, cloud amounts were 
estimated for oz?e degree latitude circles, centered on specific landmarks to be used 
in the Apollo program. 

5. 4. 1 Comparison with Normal Cloud Amounts for Selected 
Landmarks 

Satellite observed cloud amounts were compared with normal ground observed 
cloudiness for 1500 LST, for a sample of the stations shown in Section 9. 1. The 
ground observed cloud arroun* is greater than the satellite observed in all except one 
instance (see Table 5-5). The average difference in percentage mean is 20 with the 
maximum difference for any station being 44. 

5. 4. 2 Comparison with Concurrent Observations 

The ESSA-3 observations were compared with concurrent observations for a 
sample of landmarks. For the five month period, the average difference between the 
normal mean cloud amount and the satellite observed cloud amount is 16$ (Table 5-6); 
the average difference between the concurrent ground and satellite observed cloudiness 
for the nine landmarks is also 16$; the maximum difference for any landmark is 23$. 
For a three and one-half month summer sample, the differences were somewhat 
greater. In all cases, the cloud cover estimated from the satellite photographs was 
less than that estimated from the ground. Other comparisons were also made, with 
similar results. 
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Table 5-5 


Comparison Between Actual Satellite Observed and Normal Ground 
Observed Cloud Amount. (ESSA-3 Sample) From Barnes et al (1967) 


Landmark 
Index No, 

Reporting Ground 
Station 

s (#) 

G (l) 

G-S (£) 

3 

Miami 

36 

53 

17 

334 

Jacksonville 

40 

55 

15 

317 

Galveston 

51 

58 

7 

20 

Kingston, Jamaica 

34 

58 

24 

300 

San Diego 

29 

39 

10 

510 

Yuma 

16 

30 

14 

60 

Georgetown 

41 

78 

37 

336 

Talara (Dec. Msg. ) 

26 

40 

14 

96 

Ben Guerir 

18 

51 

33 

81 

Recife 

18 

62 

44 

85 

Dakar 

24 

41 

17 

524 

Cairo 

18 

45 

27 

801 

New Delhi 

05 

25 

20 

811 

Accra 

24 

45 

21 

814 

Kyushu , 

58 

52 

-6 


Mean G-S = 20 

Range of Values = -6 to 44 


S = Satellite Observed Amount: Mean for Period 9 October 1966 - 2£ February 1967 
G = Ground Observed Amount: Normal Mean for 1500 LST October - February 










Tabie 5-6 


Comparisons Between Satellite Observed, Normal Ground Observed, 
and Actual Ground Observed Cloud Amounts; Mean Sunrise-Sunset 
Cloud Amounts Used. (ESSA-3 Sample) 


Landmark 

Reporting 

s 

NG 

AG 

i 

NG-S 

AG-S 

Index 

Number 

Ground 

Station 

(#> 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 



Miami 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
New Orleans 


Corpus Christi 43 


Abilene 
El Paso 
Yuma 
San Diego 




S = Satellite Observed Amount, Mean for 9 October 1966 

28 February 1967 


NG - Normal Ground Observed Amount, Mean Sunrise to Sunset Value 

for October 1966 - February 1967 


AG - Actual Ground Observed Amount, Mean Sunrise to Sunset Va* e 

for October 1966 - February 1967 










5. 4. 3 Comparison of Dirtributions 


Distribution of ground-observed (tabulated) data and of satellite data are com- 
pared in four regions in Figure 5-8 (summer) and Figure 5-9 winter). It is seen that 
the distributions are quite different in the summer, some features being inexplicable 
except perhaps by the short satellite data sample. In the winter, the distributions are 
quite similar except ir. Region 4, where poor resolution of small clouds has affected 
the data, and perhaps Region 9, wherf- the data analyses atter .pt to separate Cxoud 
and snow may have been unsuccessful. 

5. 4. 4 Discussion 

The landmarks used in s study were located between 35N and 35S, where 
cloudiness is predominately cellular (convective). Furthermore, for the sample of 
stations in the United States the greatest differences were observed during summer, 
when a larger percentage of the cloudiness is cellular. It appears that a part of the 
differe. arises because small cellular clouds are nst resolved by the satellite 
camera systems (i. e. , satellite underestimate). A Significant part is, however, 
due to the overestimation of cloudiness in surface observations. 

Previous investigators have found indications that observers may overestimate 
cloud cover. Appleman (1962) compared cloud amounts extracted from aerial photo- 
graphs with surface observations, and Barnes (l 966 ) compared cloud amounts extrac- 
ted from TIROS .aephanalyses with surface observations. In both of these studies 
cloud amounts extracted from the conventional data were greater. 

In a study to determine clear lines-of-sight through the atmosphere, McCabe 
(1965) states that, since half the sky dome over which an observer integrates his total 
sky cover is less than 30° above the horizon, the observers view is often blocked 
more by the sides of clouds than by their bases. Lund (1965) has computed the aver- 
age "earth cover" for Tampa in August, based on a cloud model with typical cloud 
dimensions. His computed "earth cov'r” is as much as 40$ less than the observed 
average cloud cover. 
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Figure S-8 Comparison of Ground Observed (Tabulated) and 
Satellite Data for Four Regions in Summer 
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Figure 5-9 Comparison of Ground Observed (Tabulated) and 
Satellite Data for Four Regions in Winter 
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In summary, cloud amounts extracted from satellite photography have been 
found to be generally less than those from surface observations. The true cloudi- 
ness very likely lies between these two estimates, due to: (1) sate’lite observations 
underestimating cloud cover, especially because small cumulus cells cannot be de- 
tected at existing camera resolutions; and (Z) surface observations overestimating 
cloud cover, because the observer looks at the sides of clouds as well as their bases. 
Further studies comparing concurrent satellite and surface observations are needed 
to establish more realiably the magnitudes of the errors and determine the influences 
of cloud amount and cloud type; one such study Is currently underway at Allied Research 
under Contract No. NAS 5-10478. 

5. 5 Example of Tabulated Cloud Cover Data 

Table 5-7 presents an example of the tabulated data in a con- 
venient format. Computer printouts of the entire data blank and the 
map region card decks can be fou-id in Appendix B. 
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Example of Tabulated Cloud Cover Distributions 
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6. CLOUD MODEL AND DATA MANIPULATION 
6. 1 Introduction 

For the present purposes the cloud cover of the earth's surface is defined as 
the fraction of definite area covered by the vertical projection of the clouds within 
the area. In general, the same cloud cover prevails over a number of contiguous 
areas. As seen on the grand scale from weather satellites, most cloud?, form part 
of large scale organized cloud systems. These systems maintain their identity from 
day-to-day, while moving at speeds characteristic of synoptic systems. The cloud 
systems, and subsystems within them, move and deform continuously. New systems 
are born, only occasionally explosively, while old systems dissipate more gradually. 
Accordingly, the cloud cover over one area cannot be considered independently of 
that over another nearby area, nor is the cloud cover today necessarily independent 
of that yesterday. 

Computer simulation of earth observation from space involves "flying" the 
mission over many samples of the cloud field that might be observed. The use of 
rea? cloud fields, described by satellite observations or surface observations, would 
seem appropriate However, it is difficult to obtain a sufficient sample to get reason- 
able statistical stability. 

During the early phases of our study of simulation applications of cloud cover 
data, consideration was given to possible techniques of generating sequences of com- 
puter maps of cloud cover that would have suitable properties of spatial and temporal 
coherence. This approach was rejected on grounds of impracticability because of the 
large amount of computation involved, the large memory requirements tr obtain suf- 
ficient density, and the waste of computed data that would occur in the subsequent 
simulation. In its place, we have adopted a procedure of computing conditional cloud 
statistics "to order," following the path of the simulation. The simulation of cloud 
then takes the form of a simple Markhov chain proceeding from each potential earth 
observation to the next (see Section 6. 8 for discussion of the properties of this chain). 

6. 2 The Cloud Model 

t' 

The cloud model to be used for simulation results from the following consider- 
ations: 

a) Each observation from space has associated with it a certain characteristic 
area of the earth's surface over which the cloud cover must be described to evaluate 
the success of the observation. This may vary from a few acres for ground truth 
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sites to some 50,000 square miles for atmospheric sounding experiments. The re- 
quirements for finding a small area, whether by an astronaut in real time or later in 
the data presentation, increases the mim mm size of area to be considered, since 
geographic "lead-ins" are required. A practical minimum area is perhaps a ?0 mile 
diameter circle, corresponding (fortunately) to the grcund observer's field of view 

b) The cloud cover distribution is a strong function of the size of the area 
over which the cloud is d-scribed, ranging from a bimodel 0 and 2 00$ f r .r a very 
small area to a possible constant 40$ for the globe as a whole.. Evidence from this 
study suggests that the distribution changes quite rapidly with viewed area size over 
the range of interest. 

c) Most earth oriented-observations will be made from fairly low orbit, 
ranging from 150 to perhaps 600 miles. Thus, the attempted observations will occur 
in a sequential chain in orbit order, or in the form of isolated diverted attempts to 
observe specific targets. Observations from earth synchronous height would also be 
made in organized sequence. 

d) The same point may be observed at intervals of about one orbit, two orbits, 
12 hours, 24 hours, or much longer. The success of certain experiments may depend 
on the ability to make unbroken sequential observations. 

e) Computer simulation of cloud contingent events may take one of two forms: 

(1) derived statistical distributions of certain parameters of mission or experiment 
success; (2) Monte Carlo simulation of the contingent parts of the mission or experi- 
ment. Hybud applications may also occur; it may be desirable to work out probability 
distributions of the observational success consequences of cloud cover, then perform 
a Monte Carlo simulation using observational success as the random variable rather 
than cloud cover. Such a hybrid system could have be^n used in the simulation exam- 
ple of Section 9. 1. 

The cloud "model" adopted to meet tuese requirements and those of computa* 
tional convenience has the following description: 

a) The earth is divided into a number of regions, described by 29 regional 
types. The cloud distributions, conditional and unconditional, are the same every- 
where within each region. 

b) Regional boundaries are also impermeable boundaries between cloud systems 
so that there is.no conditionality across boundaries. This is literally true for many 
boundaries, and seems to be effectively true for many of the others. 



c) Because cloud cover must always be interpreted in terms of its effect on 
observation before it can be used effectively in simulation, only 5 categories are used 
to describe cloud cover. The most inportant events, clear and overcast, are given 
unique categories 

d) Diurnal and seasonal cloud variations for most regici.s ai'c t»u oUcng that 
unconditional tabulations at 3 -hour intervals and by month are given. 

e) Spatial and temporal conditional distributions are given for one distance 
(200 nm) and one time interval (24 hours). Only two seasons are represented, and 
no account is taken of any diurnal changes in the conditional distributions. 

f) The assumption is made that spatial conditionality is independent of direc- 
tion (it isn't). Serious consequences of this assumption are avoided by the limited 
meridional extent of most regions and the impermeability of region boundaries. 

g) Conditional distributions for distances and times other than those presented 
are to be found by straight line interpolation (or extrapolation) between the given ele- 
ments and the degenerate (0 or 1) conditionality at zero distance or time. 

h) Joint probability distributions of dependent events are to be found by 

Pjab) = P(a) • P(b|a) 

However, since P(a) and P(bja) are drawn from different populations, F(ab) ^P(ba). 
Further, the two marginal distributions P' (a) = ^ P(ab) and P' (b) = L P(ab) will not 
be equal. 

i) Sample cloud covers are generated by a simple Markhov chain process; the 
cloud cover of the first point encountered in a region is found from a random sample 
from the appropriate unconditional distribution. Subsequent cloud covers are found^'- 
from random samples from an appropriately scaled distribution conditional on the 
cloud cover of the prior sample. If the space between observations exceeds 800 miles 
or 38 hours, a new unconditional start is made to the chain. 

6. 3 Glossary of Terms 

We have chosen for convenience to keep track of the various scaled and unsealed 
probability distributions by use of a set of FORTRAN mnemonics which are somewhat 
descriptive of the content of the distribution. Table 6-1 defines these mnemonics. These 
. terms will be used throughout the remaining sections to designate the various distri- 
butions. Techniques for computing the distributions will be described in the remain- 
der of Section 6 and 7. 
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Table 6-1 

Definition of Terms 

UNCON Unconditional Distribution for Sampling Area Size 30-60 nm. 

SCOND Spatial Conditional Distribution for Sampling Area Size 30-60 nm and 

Distance 200 nm from UNCON. 

TCOND Temporal Conditional Distribution for Sampling Area Size 30-60 nm 

and 24 -hours after UNCON* 

SUNCON Scaled Unconditional Distribution for Enlarged Sampling Area Size. 

CONNEW Conditional Distribution Scaled for Enlarged Sampling Area Size. 

CONDIS Spatial Conditional Distribution Scaled for Distance Other than 200 nm. 

CONTIM Temporal Conditional Distribution Scaled for Time Other than 

24-hours. 

SCSCON Spatial Conditional Distribution Scaled for Both Enlarged Area Size 

and Distance Other than 200 nm. 

SCTCON Temporal Conditional Distribution Scaled for Both Enlarged Area Size 

and Time Other than 24-hours 

TSCON Conditional Distribution Scaled for Both Time and Distance foi 

30-60 nm Sampling. 

TSSCON Conditional Distribution Scaled for Time, Distance and Enlarged 

Sampling Area Size. 

D1CON Pseudo -Conditional Distribution Matrix Generated while Scaling 

TCOND foj^Diurnal Effects. 

Diurnally Scaled Temporal Conditionals. 


DITCON 


6. 4 fcaling for Distance 


Data for 200 miles distance from the initial point are tabulated in the data bank. 
We present here the mathematical technique for scaling these conditional statistics 
for distances other than 20 0 nm. As mentioned in paragraph 6. 2, the assumption 
is made that the conditional probabilities decay linearly with distance. This decay 
will be demonstrated and discussed in paragraph 6. 4. 1 below. 

The procedure for scaling for distance based on the linear assumption is thus 
a relatively simple on_. Two t.ondilions are imposed. The first concerns the area 
within 200 miles i. e. , scaling for distances less than 200 miles, the second is for 
scaling beyond 200 miles. For scaling within 200 miles, one uses the following two 
formulas. For probabilities on the diagonal on the 5x5 conditional matrix i. e. , 

1 given 1, 2 given 2, etc. one uses 

P (C) = 1 - (l-SCOND) (1) 

200 

If the value in question is not on the diagonal i. e. , probability of 1 given 2, 1 given 3, 
etc. the following formula is used for scaling 

P (C) = — i£t (SCOND) • (2) 

200 

When tne required distance is greater than 200 nm, the following condition is 
also imposed. For values on the diagonal, the scaled values (scaled using the formulas 
immediately above) must remain greater than the unconditional probability of the diag- 
onal value, x. e. , the scaled probability of 2 given 2 must be greater than the uncon- 
ditional probability of 2. If this test fails, the entire horizontal line of the 5x5 matrix 
is replaced with the unconditional statistics as demonstrated in Table 6-2 below. In 
a similar manner for values not on the diagonal, the scaled values must remain below 
the unconditional probability of the given cloud group, i. e. , P ( 2 | 1 ) and P (2 1 3 ) etc. 
must be smaller than the unconditional probability of 2. If this test fails, the entire 
horizontal line of the 5x5 matrix is also replaced by the unconditional statistics. 

Thus if either the diagonal value is less than the unconditional value or if the non« 
diagonal value on any given line is greater than the unconditional value, the whole line 
is replaced by the unconditional statistics. This amounts to saying that if either of 
these tests fail, the cloud cover statistics for this cloud category beyond this point 
no longer conditional upon the first point but rather assume the unconditional 
distributions. 
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Examples of Scaling for Distances Treater than 200 » 
Region 19 January - 1600 L 
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6.4. 1 Validation of Scaling for Distance Procedure 


Region 11 has been chosen to exemplify the decay of the conditional probabil- 
ities with distance. Figures 6-1 through 6-5 are graphs showing the decay of the con- 
ditional probabilities with distance for winter and summer. In Figure 6-1 for example, 
the decay of P (1 j 1 ) etc. demonstrated. Note that the linear assumption of decay 
(a straight line drawn between probability 1. C and the value nearest ZOO miles) approx- 
imates the decay of P(l|l), P(2[2), P(3|3), etc. The poorest approximation occurs 
in the middle cloud groups, in particular P(3|3). Note, however, that beyond approx- 
imately 2C0 miles, most of the statistics are approximated by the unconditional pro- 
bability. 

6. 4. 2 Example for Scaling for Distance 

Two examples are presented below to demonstrate the scaling of the condi- 
tional probability distributions (as tabulated in the data bank) for distances other than 
200 nm. In example one (Table 6-2) the scaling has been accomplished for a distance 
of 350 nm. Note that, in this case, the additional test for SCALE greater than 200 nm 
(see paragraph 6. 4 above) has been imposed. The difference in the 5x5 matrix shown 
at the top of the Table (SCOND) values and those shown at the. bottom (new ^CONDIS) 
values are significant. 

In Table 6-3 we show an example of scaling for distances less than 200 miles 
(160 nm). The additional test for conditionality with regard to the unconditional pro- 
babilities is not imposed in this case. Note the increase in the values on the diagonal 
of the 5x5 matrix between the SCOND and the CONDIS matrices shown in Table 6-3 
Thus as one moves closer than 200 nm the conditional probabilities become more 
diagonalized (i. e. , the cloud cover at the second point is more dependent on cloud 
cover at the first point) when the distances are less than 200 nm. 

6, 5 Scaling for Time 

Scaling the conditional distributions for time is handled in a somewhat similar 
way to that for distance. In this case, we assume that the statistics are no longer 
conditional (see paragraph 6. 5. 1 below) for times beyond 36 hours. 
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Figure 6-1 Decay of Conditional Probabilities with Distance for Region 11 
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Figure 6-2 Decay of Conditional Probabilities with P. stance : 
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ON the diagonal 


P(C) = 1 - SC Vg 4 (T - (! - TCOND) 

OFF the diagonal 

P (O = _Sc^|JTj. (TCOND) 

The first formula is used for values which lie on the diagonal of the 5x5 matrix 
while the second formula is used for those which lie off the diagonal (similar tc the 
discussion in paragraph 6.4 above). 

6. 5. 1 Example of Scaling for Time Less than 24 Hours 

Data are presented in Table 6-4 exemplifying a scaling of the TCOND (time 
conditionals) for an observation 20 hours after the initial observation. The formulas 
presented in paragraph 6. 5 (above) have been used to scale the TCOND values. This 
results in a new 5x5 conditional distribution (CONTIM). Note that as time decreases 
from 24 to 20 nours the values of the parameters on the diagonal increase. 

6. 6 Diurnal Change 

The 24-hour conditional distributions, and any scaling of them for other time 
intervals, contain no direct provision for introducing the effect of diurnal variation, 
which in some regions is the principal factor affecting cloud cover. A recommended 
procedure is as follows: 

1. Generate a pseudo- conditional distribution (DICON) between the uncondi- 
tional distributions at the local times of the first and second cloud events. This can 
be done by first forming a joint probability distribution between UNCON (A), the 
unconditional distribution of event A, and UNCON (B) the unconditional distribution 
of event B (later in time than A). The assumption is made that the event 33 corre- 
sponding to a specific event A is the one occurring at the same cumulative probability 
level in the unconditional distribution at the second time as does the event A in the 
unconditional distribution at the first time. This satisfies the intuition that diurnal 
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Table 6-5 



Computation of a Pseudo- Conditional 
Distribution for Diurnal Variation 


Cloud 

Category 

UNCON 

EVENT 

(A) 

Prob. Cum. 

(B) 

Prob. Cum. 

1 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

2 

.5 

.7 

.3 

.6 

3 

.2 

.9 

.2 

.8 

4 

, 05 

.95 

. 1 

.9 

5 

. 05 

1.0 

. 1 

1 . 0 






Table 6-5 (contM) 




change is superposed on more gross synoptic scale variability, so that if event A 
represents a lesser cloud cover than normal, the eucceedir.. ,r ent 3 should also 
represent a smaller cloud cover than normal at that time. r 3 an aid to the reader, 
we define P A (1), P A (2)> to be the probability of cloud group 1, 2, etc. for 

event A, and P B (1), Pg(2), etc. to be the corresponding probabilities for event B. 

The cloud categorization intervals fall at different cumulative probabilities in 
the distributions of events A and B. Thus it is necessary to divide up the intervals of 
the distribution of event A and assign them to intervals of the distribution of event B, 
assuming uniform distribution within an interval. To form the joint probability ma- 
trix shown in Table 6-5(C), we fir \ the fractional part of P^(l) that is contained in 
(jointly distributed with) P fi (l). In the example shown in Table 6-5(B), all of P A (1), 

0. 2, is contained in Pg(l). Thus, 0. 2 is entered in the joint probability matrix at 
position A = 1, B = 1 (cell number of joint ‘able). Since P B (1) is 10% greater than 
P A (1), this additional 0. 1 in ?g(l) could not have occurred jointly witn P^(l). 
Therefore, it is placed in the matrix (Table 6-5(C)) at position A = 2, B = 1. 

In a similar way, we rate (jointly distribute) P A (2) with P 0 (2) and find that 
only 0. 3 are contained in both. Therefore, 0. 3 is located in the joint matrix at 
A = 2, B = 2 Again there is an additional part to be allocated; this time 0. 1 of 
P a ( 2) must have ocurred with Pg(3); it is thus entered in the matrix at A = 2, B = 3. 
(For Monte Carlo computational procedures, it may be more convenient to . irk with 
the UNCON cumulative probabilities. ) 

This process is continued for all categories as shown. These individual 
c itries, divided by the marginal total UNCON (A), become the entries in DICON 

(C B C A>- 

If any element of UNCON (A) is zero, a suitable flag should be entered in the 
cell number of the joint distribution into which an entry would fall if that element 
were very small. In forming the DICON matrix, by division thro jh each ro,v by the 
corresponding element of UNCON (A), the rule is "flag divided by zero is 1.0. " 

This results in an appropriate entry in DICON to take care of the eventuality of a 
"forbidden" event A materializing as a result of other manipulations. If an element 
of UNCON (B) is zero, no special provisions are required, as the resulting dietri> 
bution will "lock out" that category. 


2) Form the diurnal - temporal conditional distribution (D1TCON) by 


DITCON (a. |bj) = £ DICON (a^c^ • CONTIM (c^j l>^) 

where CONTIM is the scaled derived temporal conditional appropriate to the time 
interval. 

3) Use DITCON in place of the temporal conditional in question. The DITCON 
operation is not required for time intervals of less than 2 hours or approximately 
24 hours. 

If it is desired that the resulting distribution avoid total lockout of cloud cat* 
egories of zero probability in UNCON (2) f the formula for DITCON may be reversed 

5 

DITCON (a. |b.) = CONTIM (a.|c k ) • DICON (c^b.V 

The two formulas differ in the effective order in which the operations of 
diurnal change and temporal conditionality are performed. The first procedure, 
recommended for most applications, performs the conditionality operation first. 

As noted earlier, the straight line estimate of temporal conditional distri* 
bution at time intervals less than 24 hours tends to overestimate the persistence, i. e., 
produces a distribution too strongly diagonalized. A large part of this overestimate 
may be due to the ignored diurnal change. The DITCON operation reduces the diag- 
onalization in a fashion directly related to the degree of diurnal change, lending some 
confidence to its validity. 

6. 7 Scaling for Both Time and Distance 

Certain simulation situations may require that a point or ar^a on the earth be 
observed on a given orbit and a second nearby point be observed on a somewhat later 
orbit. For this situation, where the time difference between the first and the second 
observation is less than 36 hours and where ihe distance between the two observed 
points is less than 900 miles, the conditional probabilities must be scaled for both 
time and distance concurrently. The following procedure has been established to 
accomplish this concurrent scaling for time and distance. 


6. 7. 1 Procedure for Scaling for Time and Distance 


a) Separately calculate CONDIS and CONTIM for the appropriate distance and 
time, respectively, from SCOND and TCOND. Perform DITCON diurnal operation on 
CONTIM if required. 

b) 


TSCON (a.jbj) = CONDIS (a. jc k ) • CONTIM 
for a. from 1 to 5 and from 1 to 5. 

c) If the condi ionals have been modified for viewed area size (see Section 7 ), 
substitute TSSCON, SCSCON, and SCTCON for TSCON. CONDIS. and CONTIM respec- 
tively. 


6. 7. 2 Example for Scaling for Time and Distance 

An example of scaling for time and distance is presented in Table 6-6. At tne 
top of the Table (labeled A) are data scaled according to the procedure demonstrated 
in paragraph 6. 7. 1. Here the scaling is for 24 hours and 200 nci for a sampling area 
size of 60 nm. In part B of Table 6-6 the data are scaled for 20 hours, 160 nm and 
for a sampling area size of 60 nm. In part C of Table 6-6 an example is shown where 
the time has been scaled to 20 hours, the distance to 160 nm and the sampling area 
s?ze has also oeen changed and enlarged to 150 nm. * These matrices can be com- 
pared with the unsealed data shown in Tables 6-2 for distance and 6-4 for time. 


* Procedures for enlarging the sampling area size are discussed in Section 7. 
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Table 6-6 


Example of Scaling for Time and Distance 


Scaled for Time - 24 Hours, Distance = 200 nm 
Sampling Area Size = 60 nm 


. 46 

. 07 

. 09 

. 16 

. 22 

. 35 

. 09 

. 10 

. 17 

. 29 

. 27 

. 09 

. 11 

. 23 

. 30 

. 28 

. 08 

. 11 

. 24 

. 29 

00 

• 

. 07 

. 11 

. 20 

. 34 


Scaled for Time = 20 Hours, Distance - 160 nm 
Sampling Area Size = 60 nm 


. 53 

. 07 

. 07 

. 14 

. 19 

. 31 

. 14 

. 09 

. 16 

. 30 

. 23 

. 11 

. 14 

. 25 

. 27 

. 25 

. 08 

. 10 

. 31 

. 26 

. 24 

. 06 

. 10 

. 19 

.41 


Scaled for Time = 20 Hours, Distance = 160 nm 
Sampling Area Size =150 nm 







6. 8 Markhov Chains 


6. 8. 1 Introduction 

The cloud model we have adopted calls for generation of cloud fields or cloud 
statistics as Markhov chains. It is of interest to outline some of the properties of the 
Markhov chain and to examine the behavior of the ch«un used with our cloud distribu- 
tions. 

A simple first order Markhov process is defined as a stochastic process for 
which the current value of the random variable depends upon any set of previous 
values, but only through the most recent value. The probability of the joint event is: 

P (X !>X 2’X 3 X n ) = P(X A ) v ? 2 P<Xvi*v-l> 

so that a Markhov process is defined by the initial unconditional distribution p(x^) 
and the succeeding set of conditional distributions. 

The use of a simple Markhov process as a cloud model needs some defense. 
Internal evidence within our statistics, such as the appearance of what we have termed 
antipersistence in the conditional distributions at some distances, suggest that the 
simple Markhov chain model cannot be a complete description of the processes at 
work. We believe, however, that it is an adequate model for most purposes, sub- 
ject to the provisos that the chains should not be permitted to get too long, and that 
not too much faith be put in the ability of the model to estimate the probability of 
relatively improbable joint events. Perhaps its greatest virtue is its flexibility of 
application and the relatively small computational problem involved in its use. 

6. 8. 2 Behavior of Markhov Chains Using Cloud Data 

Use of our data in the recommended manner in Markhov chains helps compen- 
sate for some of the known deficiencies of the data. The Markhov process using our 
data is not stationary in the sense that the expectation and variance of any sample 
is not independent of its position within the chain. The first element of the chain, 
drawn from the ground-observed unconditional distributions, is known to be biased 
toward greater cloud amounts. The subsequent conditional links are based on 
satellite-observed parent populations known to be biased toward lesser cloud amounts. 
Thus, the first member of the chain has a "pessimistic" expectation. Succeeding 
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events along the chain have progressively more optimistic expectations, finally con- 
verging on the expectation of the parent satellite distribution. Thus, a chain of an 
appropriate length will have an overall expectation of mean cloud cover near the 
"true" value. Since we do not know the "true* 1 expectation, there is no immediately 
satisfactory way of defining a chain length which will have the desired expectation. 

The variance of the entire chain would appear to be greater than the "true" 
variance because of the trend of the expectation. However, the artifice of the straight 
line approximation to the conditional distribution at less than 200 miles or 24 hours, 
which in general overestimates the diagonal elements of the scaled conditional distri- 
bution, operates to reduce the variance of individual events along the chain. Since 
these variances are greater in most regions than the contribution to variance from 
the trend of the expectation, reasonable compensation may occur for chains of moder- 
ate length. 

6. 8. 3 Use of the Markhov Chain in Simulation 

The following procedures are recommended for the use of the Markhov chain. 

1. Generating a Distribution of Joint Events * 

Order the events in one region in a logical chain in space and tin e. Section 6. 9 
gives some suggestions for the more difficult situations. Normally the chain should 
be limited to 3 or 4 dependent events, if for no other reason than to keep the subse- 
quent computation and memory requirements withini bounds. Then the joint distribu- 
tion is given by 

P (a., b., c k , ) = P(a.)- P(b.|a.). P(c k |b.). ... 

where the P (b. I a. ) etc. are conditional distributions scaled for space and/or time 

J | * n n | 

between each pair of observational events. Note that 5 storage areas and 5 multi- 
plications are involved in creating the joint distribution, where n is the number of 
events in the chain, and the cloud cover i.» distributed in 5 categories. 

Normally the joint distribution is used by forming certain marginal or joint 
totals; i. e. ,the cloud sequences 1-1-5, 1-1-4, 5-l?l, and 4-1-1 may all have the 
same observational success consequence, and would be grouped together. Such 
groupings can be done during computation, significantly reducing storage required 
for interim products. 
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2. Monte Carlo Simulation 


The computational load involved in analytically handling even fairly short 
Markhov chains suggests that solution by random sampling (Monte Carlo) techniques 
may frequently be preferred even where analytical expansion is possible. This is 
particularly true where the ocurrence of Improbable events does not significantly 
affect the results. In many other simulation situations, the decision processes under- 
lying the observations may be so complex as to defy tractable analytic expression. 
Monte Carlo sampling then offers a straightforward procedure for arriving at a 
reasonably confident estimate of the probability of joint events. 

The Procedure: 

Order the events as before. Here, there is no fundamental objection to 
branching chains as a means of keeping the chain length short. Compute the scaled 
conditional distributions between each pair of observational trials. Sum all distribu- 
tions, including the unconditional distribution of the first observational trial, to form 
cumulative distributions. Generate a random number uniformly distributed in the 
range 0-1. Find the cumulative class interval of the unconditional distribution into 
which the random number falls. This class is the cloud category of the first event, 
which is appropriately recorded. Estimating the impact of the cloud category on 
observational success may require a further random process. 

The cloud category just found becomes the "given 11 for the next observational 
trial. Another random number is generated, and compared with the cumulative dis- 
tribution conditional on the previous cloud cover. This results in another cloud cover, 
and the process is repeated to the end of the chain. The entire sampling process must 
then be repeated a large number of times. The number of samplings depends upon 
number of categories into which the final distribution of observational success is to 
be divided and an a priori estimate of the probability of the least probable joint event 
of interest. The number of samplings should be sufficient to give at least 5 such 
events. 

Section 9. 1 gives an example of a practical Monte Carlo simulation of a f rly 
complex situation. 
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6. 9 Ordering of Events - The Characteristic Velocity 


Because of the basic Markhov chain model we have adopted, the ordering of 
observation events is important. As a general rule, the events should be ordered in 
a chain of greatest proximity withm the region. The chain is broken when the trial 
of observations passes out of the region, but is resumed if the region is revisited 
within 36 hours. 

Organization into a chain becomes more complex when subsequent orbits 
cross each other inside the region. The chain logically branches at the point of cros- 
sing, which of itself causes no mathematical problems. Care must be taken, of course, 
to maintain the proper order of conditionality. 

Figure 6-6 shows a path of conditionality for a characteristic situation. Three 
orbits overlap within a region. Observations are attempted over a series of areas 
centered on the subpoint. The path of conditionality leads from the original uncondi- 
tional entry of the first orbit to its intersection with the second orbit, where a three- 
way branch occurs. The path of conditionality runs backward along part of the second 
orbit, causing no logical difficulty, since we have postulated that spatial dependence 
is independent of direction. Although time is also nominally running backward, orbital 
speed is sufficient to make all observations on one orbit practically synchronous. 

At the branch point, it may be necessary to go from orbit 1 to orbit 2 via a 
temporal conditional transformation if the orbital period is 2 hours or more. The 
same process occurs at the branch point between orbits 2 and 3. 

At the intersection of orbits 1 and 3, a potential ambiguity occurs. The same 
area will be observed 3 to 5 hours after it was first observed, but along a conditional 
path of some length from the first observation. A decision must be made whether to 
terminate the orbit 3 chain before the intersection and to continue orbit 3 dependent 
on the prior observation on orbit 1, or to continue the chain across orbit 1. In the 
present case, the requirement to keep the chain short may compel the first alterna- 
tive. 

In other cases, however, many such decisions may be required, and little a 
priori information may be available on the path of conditionality. The example in 
Section 9. 1 is such a case. In these situations, a mechanical process of ordering the 
events is required. 

In the general case, the observational events may be randomly ordered in 
space and time* We wish to establish a means of comparing space and time so that 
we can trace a path among the events that orders them in logical proximity. To do 
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Figure 6-6 Path of Conditionality within a Region 



this we have defined a quantity to be called the characteristic velocity . This is a 
quantity, having the dimensions of a velocity, which multiplies the time base of the 
linear decay of conditionality of the temporal conditional distribution to make it con- 
gruent with the spatial conditional distribution. 

There is, of course, no single such velocity. An estimate of a characteristic 
velocity is found by the following process. 

1) Find the highest conditional probability on the diagonal of SCOND. Call it 

SMAX. 

2) Read the corresponding element of TCOND. Call it TMAX. 

3 , Then V = ig. Knots 

1 (1 - SMAX) 

Typical characteristic velocities are of the order of 20 knots, giving a feeling 
of physical reality to the definition. 

Application of the characteristic velocity in ordering a chain is as follows: 

1) Sort the observation events by region. Within each region, the initial 
order should be the order of probable encounter. 

2) Assign a local time of encounter to each event. 

3) Compute an equivalent distance between the first event and all others; a 
convenient formula is 

s 2 = 3600 £(ALAT) 2 + (ALONG){COS(LAT)) 2 ]+ (VAt) 2 
where the terms are self evident, 

2 

4) The event having the smallest value of S becomes number 2 in the chain. 

5) The process is repeated using event 2 as the starting point. 

6) If branching is to be considered, is the smallest value of found in (5) 
larger than the second smallest found in (3)? If so, a branch is originated and it will 
be necessary to make subsequent comparisons along both branches. 

7) Continue the process starting at (5) until all points are ordered. Unless it 
is obvious that branching is required, it is probably best avoided to reduce program 
logic and computation volume. 

The example of Section 9. 1 gives a complete demonstration of the use of these 
procedures. 
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7. ENLARGING THE SAMPLE AREA SIZE 


7. 1 Introduction 

Earlier sections have referred to the change in cloud cover distribution re- 
sulting from change in the area size over which the cloud cover is defined, It has 
been pointed out that dramatic changes take place over the very range of sample 
areas that are to be used in earth-oriented experiments, and thus in simulation. 

It is required, therefore, that a reasonably effective method be found for generating 
suitable cloud cover distributions for enlarged sampling areas from already available 
information - the available cloud statistics. Collection of adequate samples of raw 
satellite data seems prohibitive, at least until suitable compilations of digitized data 
become available. 

The general features of the change of cloud cover distribution with size of 
sample area can be readily visualized, The cloud cover over a point can have but 
two values - clear and overcast. The cloud cover over the entire earth seems to 
stay reasonably constant, at perhaps 40$. Intermediate sized areas have cloud dis- 
tributions which pass from the U shape of small areas to more bell-shaped distribu- 
tions at rates which depend upon the prevalence of large-scale cloud systems. The 
temperate zones, in which large cloud systems are the rule, show characteristically 
U or J-«haped distributions at the 30 mile scale size of the ground observer. Tropi- 
cal regions may already exhibit bell-shaped distributions at this scale. 

The effect of scale size on the distribution can be seen from the examples of 
Figure 7-1, which are taken from limited samples of satellite data. A distribution 
originally bell-shaped at 1° area becomes more so at 3° and 5°, at the expense of the 
already rare clear areas; overcasts also become less probable* A J-shaped distribu- 
tion tends toward a skewed bell-shape. A U-shaped distribution first becomes binodal, 
then bell-shaped with increase ir sample area scale. In all cases, th^ probability of 
clear sky becomes quite small at a 5° (300 nm) scale. 

The effect of increasing the sample area size can be demonstrated by a simple 
computational exercise of doubling the sampling area. 

The cloud distribution in the two areas can be expressed as the joint distribu- 
tion of the two sets of events. The initial computation will assume independence be- 
tween events ip the two areas. Table 7-1 outlines the computation of the joint distri- 
bution from synthetic data. 
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PERCENT FREQUENCY 


REGION 4 
TROPICAL 



o- 

X- 

•- 


REGION 19 
SUBTROPICAL 



-x 3* " 

-• 5 * " 


REGION 11 
EXTRATROPICAL 



REGION 9 
SUBPOLAR 



CLOUD GROUPS 


Figure 7-1 Comparison of Cloud Cover Distributions as Sampling Area 
Size Increases 
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The joint distribution is defined by: 


PJOINT (a, b) = UNCON (a) • UNCON (b) 

Each element of the PJOINT matrix corresponds to an average cloud cover 
over the doubled area. These cloud covers can be reclassified according to the 
original cloud cover grouping scheme (Table 5-1). Table 7-2 gives the cloud group 
assignment of each location in the PJOINT matrix. This location matrix is univer- 
sally useful in area size computations, and is called KWHERE. 

To obtain the cloud cover group values at each location in the KWHERE 
matrix the cloud amounts of the joint events were averaged. For example, cloud 
cover 1 for the enlarged area can only result if both areas, used in the average, had 
cloud cover 1. For all of the upper left to lower right diagonal values in the KWHERE 
matrix (Fig. 7-2), the averaged cloud covers remain the same; i. e. cloud cover 2, 
averaged with 2, results in cloud cover 2, 3 given 3 in 2, etc. The non-diagonal 
values are derived by averaging the mean cloud amounts from each gr jup i. e. , group 
3 with a mean of 3. 5 tenths and group* 1 with 0 tenths averages to 1. 75 tenths. Trans- 
lated back to cloud groups, this is group 2. Thus, cloud group 2 is shown in the 
KWHERE matrix at 3 given 1 and 1 given 3. Similarly, for all other non-diagonal 
values. 

Conversion of PJOINT to the unconditional distribution scaied for the doubled 
area size, SUNCON, is achieved by the operation of adding together all elements of 
PJOINT having the same entry in the matching location of KWHFRT, The result, 
shown in Table 7-3, rather startling. The previously U-shaped UNCON has be- 
come the strongly peaked SUNCON. 

This extreme change in cloud cover distribution with a relatively small change 
in area size results from the untenable assumption oi independence between cloud 
events in contiguous areas. Lets us repeat the computation, now usin^ a synthetic 
set of conditional probabilities to describe the dependence of e* ents in the second 
area on those in the first. Table 7-4 outlines the computation. 

PJOINT (a,b) = UNCON (b) . CONNEW (a|b) 

is the general case; CONNEW is the spatial conditional distribution appropriately 
scaled to the distance between centers of the areas. 
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Table 7-1 


Computation of Joint Distribution, Independent Data 


Cloud 

Group 

UNCON 

1 

2 

PJOINT 

3 

4 

5 

i 

. 3 

.09 

. 03 

. 03 

. 06 

. 09 

2 

. 1 

. 03 

. 01 

. 01 

.02 

. 03 

3 

. 1 

. 03 

. 01 

. 01 

. 02 

. 03 

4 

. 2 

. 06 

. 02 

. 02 

.04 

.06 

5 

. 3 

.09 

. 03 

. 03 

. 06 

.09 


Table 7-2 


Table 7-3 


Cloud Group Location Matrix 


1 Cloud 
1 Group 

K WHERE 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 

pH B 

1 2 2 3 3 

2 2 2 3 3 

2 2 3 4 4 

3 3 4 4 4 

3 3 4 4 5 


Cloud Cover Distribution for 
Doubled Area, Independent Events 


Cloud 

Group- 

UNCON 

SUNCON 


.3 

.09 


.1 

. 15 


. 1 

.41 


. 2 

.26 

5 

. 3 

.09 





















Even though CONDIS is only moderately diagonalized, the resulting SUNCON 
distribution more closely resembles its parent UNCON distribution. Figure 7-2 
compares the SUNCON distributions (P-,^) w * th UNCON (P^). 

Let us now consider the more general case of viewed area size several times 
the area on which the statistical distributions are based. 

7. 2 An Approach to Scaling for Enlarged Sampling Area Size. 

The information at our disposal for the task of enlarging the sampling area 
size is the unconditional distribution, valid for a sampling area of 30-50 nm diameter, 
and the spatial conditional distribution, defined for areas about 60 nm diameter with 
centers separated by about 200 nm. A straight line interpolation or extrapolation 
has been adopted to *ind conditional distributions at other distances. No information 
is available to define the conditional dependence of cloud events within an area on 
mere than one of its neighbors. 

Let us initially investigate some properties of a straight chain of 50-60 mile 
square areas, corresponding to a diameter of a larger circle. Let each member of 
the chain be dependent only on the first member. The straight line approximation to 
the scaling of the spatial conditional distribution then gives rise to individual PJOINT 
distributions, the elements of which are linear interpolations between the unit diag- 
onal PJOINT of the first member of the chain, and PJOINT of the last. It car be 
seen that the distribution of the total cloud cover in this chain can be described by 
PJOINT of the last element, internally summed as before by reference to the 
KWHERE locator matrix. 

Lacking data for two-way conditionality, we have taken the distribution of 
cloud cover in the diametric strip as the distribution for the entire circle. Pragmatic 
success of this procedure has led us to 3eek the properties of cloud cover that contrib- 
ute to its success. Cloud syster.f ; are usually of larger scale than even the enlarged 
sampling areas. The cloud cover, rather than being randomly distributed in the sam- 
pling area, simply appears as a gradient across the area. This then reduces the cal- 
culation of the cloud distribution over the entire area to a one -dimensional linear pro- 
blem, similar to the procedure we have adopted. We have reasonable verification of 
the success of the procedure, as outlined in later paragraphs. 
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7, 3 Procedure for Computation of Unconditional Distribution Scaled for Sample 
Area Size. 

Wc recapitulate the procedure for finding SUNCON. 

1) Tabulate the unconditional and conditional distributions for the required 
regions, month and time of day. 

2) Scale the conditional statistics, using the procedures detailed in Section 6, 
to a distance which corresponds to the diameter of the required enlarged viewed area. 

3) The unconditional distribution UNCON is multiplied into the conditional 
distribution matrix CONNEW. 

4) The resultant joint distribution matrix is PJOINT summed using the 
KWHERE matrix for reference. 

5) A new unconditional distribution, SUNCON, applicable to the enlarged 
viewed area size results. 

7. 4 Validation of Scaling UNCON for Sampled Area Size 

A few special data extractions from satellite data have been made to validate 
the sampled area scaling process. These validations have been made for summer 
samples from Regions 4, 19, 11, and 9. Figure 5-8, shows the comparison between 
the UNCON data and the satellite observed distribution from which SCOND was com- 
posed. Agreement is indifferent at best, so these data should provide a critical test 
of the capability of our procedures to produce reasonable values of SUNCON from the 
available data. 

Computations and satellite data extractions have been made for 3° (180 nm) 
areas. Figure 7-3 compares the satellite-observed and computed results. Agree- 
ment is fair, the major disagreements arising from the larger discrepancies in 
source distributions. Comparison with Figure 5-8 shows that the computed distribu- 
tion Is a better approximation to the observed than either parent distribution. \ tests 
show no evidence that, in a sample of 90 trials, the calculated and observed distribu^ 
tions did not come from the same population. 
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7. 5 Computational Procedure for Enlarging the Area Size for Conditional 
Distributions 

The procedure for enlarging sampling area size for conditional distributions 
is similar to, but more involved than the procedure for the unconditional distributions. 

Referring to Figure 7-4, we are given unconditional distributions for the area 
represented by "a" and conditional statistics for an area "c” some distance A from 
area "a". What we wish to compute is the conditional probability distribution for 
new enlarged area B given the unconditional probabilities for new enlarged area A 
(both areas have been enlarged to the new diameter a). Thus what is required is to 
first expand area "a 1 ' to area A using the techniques described in paragraph 7. 3 above. 
Then to obtain the new 5x5 conditional probability matrix for area B, given A we 
define: 


P (A, B) - joint probability of cloud cover in A and B 


The computational algorithm for accomplishing this multiplication of probabilities is 
to perform the multiplications indicated in Figure 7-4 where a schematic form for the 
matrices has been used. In this Figure the designators have the same meaning as 
defined in Section 6, CONNEW is the expanded sampling area space conditionals 
(SCOND), etc. The joint probability of events in all four areas is: 

P( abed) = P(a) * P(bja)* P(d|b). P(c|d) 

where the order of conditionality is somewhat arbitrary. 

We define the cloud cover in area A to be the average of the cloud cover in a 
and b while the cloud cover in B is the average cloud cover in c and d. Thus, we can 
write formally: 

P (A, B) =P (ab.ea) 
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REGION 11 REGION 9 



12345 12345 

CLOUD GROUPS 



Figure 7-3 Comparison of Satellite- Observed and Computed 
Distributions for 3° Areas During the Summer 
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To find P(ab. cd), the KWHERE locator matrix is used 4-dimfcnsionally. This involves 
assigning values to al> from the a and b locations in the 4-dimensional PJNT matrix, 
and to cii from the c and d locations. The result is the two dimensional joint proba- 
bility table P(A,B). This is transformed to the conditional probability by division 
by the marginal total. 


P(b|a) 


P(A,B) 

£P (A, B) 
B 


The process of finding temporal conditional distributions of enlarged sample 
areas is identical, with the exception that CONTIM is substituted for CONDIS. 
CONNEW (c|d) should be computed for the local time of event B, and the DITCON 
operation (Section 6. 6) should be performed in finding CONTIM. 


7. 6 Examples of Conditional Distributions for 180 Nautical Mile Sampling Areas 

No suitable data are immediately available for validation of the procedure for 
computing conditional distributions of enlarged areas, so reliance must be placed on 
examination of sample calculations for reasonableness. 

Examples of conditional and unconditional distributions scaled for time and 
distance were presented in Section 6 above. Here we present examples of conditional 
distributions scaled for larger sampling area size. 

Table 7-5 presents unconditional and conditional statistics for a sampling 
area size of 60 nm extracted directly from the tabulated data for Region 19. This 
data is for 1300 local time for the month of January. Table 7-6 presents the distri- 
butions resulting from application of the techniques described in Paragraphs 7, 3,7. 5 
above for an enlarged sampling area of 180 nm. Note the differences in the two con- 
ditional matrices, particularly those values which lie on the diagonal. As might be 
expected, the middle cloud group, 3, becomes a more probable joint event. 

The STJNCON distribution, found as a by-product, (one of the marginal totals 
J3P(A,B)), has some interesting properties. The probability of clear skies is 
little changed. The probability of partial cloud almost vanishes in SUNCON, while 
the slight probability of cloud group i in UNCON is replaced with a fairly high pro- 
bability in SUNCON. Most noteworthy is the drop in the probability of overcast, 
matched by a distinctly lowered conditional 5 1 5 in SCSCON. None of these features 
violate our sense of what may be expected, and thus the new distributions may be 
accepted as providing more information than no knowledge at all, even if they have 
not been demonstrated to be "correct. " 
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Some comment is required on the use of these derived distributions in simu- 
lation. Each conditional distribution derived for our enlarged sample area represents 
a 3-step Markhov cha<n. Two of the steps are formally removed by the averaging 
process involved, but the variance of elements within the distribution is still at 
least 3/2 the variance of the elements of the conditional distributions from which it 
was derived. In the extreme case, if the variance of the distribution entering the 
computations becomes large, all states of the joint probability matrix become 
equally probable and the distributions are defined only by the aver ging process. 

Table 7-7 presents the "noise" distribution. The conditional distribution will show 
no conditionality; thus all rows will be identical to the uncond :ional. None of the 
computations we have performed have shown any tendency to revert to this distri- 
bution, except for those tropical regions where the parent distribution is already 
of this form. 
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Table 7-5 


Unconditional and Conditional Distributions for 
a 60 nm Sampling Area Size at 200 nm Separation 


t — ^ 

Cloud 

Group 

UNCON (^O) 

1 

2 

SCOND 

3 

4 

5 

i 

. 15 

. 76 

. 05 

. 05 

. 05 

. 09 

2 

. 12 

. 17 

. 17 

. 08 

. 08 

. 50 

3 

. 04 

. 13 

. 12 

. 15 

. 30 

. 30 

4 

. 17 

. 14 

. 09 

. 14 

.45 

. 18 

5 

. 52 

. 13 

. 06 

. 12 

. 16 

. 53 


Table 7-6 

Unconditional and Conditional Distributions for 
a 180 nm Sampling Area Size at 180 nm Separation 


Cloud 

Group 

SUNCON (180) 

1 

2 

SCSCON 

3 

4 

5 

1 

. 12 

• 34 

. 10 

. 30 

. 13 

.13 

2 

. 08 

. 14 

. 12 

. 24 

. 29 

. cl 

3 

.21 

* 09 

•09 

. 21 

. 31 

.30 

4 

. 29 

. 03 

. 05 

. 16 

.44 

.32 

5 

. 30 

. 03 

.07 

. 20 

. 20 

.50 


Table 7-7 


Distribution Resulting from Averaging of 
Equiprobable Joint Events. 


Cloud Category 

Probability 

1 

. 04 

2 

. 28 

3 

. 36 

4 

28 

5 

. 04 
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8. ENGINEERING AND SIMULATION APPLICATIONS 


The set of data, techniques, and procedures that have been assembled are in- 
tended for a variety of applications in the study and simulation of earth-oriented ex- 
periments from low orbit. We will list, in no particular order, a number of such appli- 
cations by category. In most cases the mode of application depends upon the details 
of the specific problem. 

8. 1 Design of Experiments 

Viewed Area Size. Trade off of entrance aperture of field of view against speed 
of response and problem of sorting good from cloud-contaminated data. Particularly 
important for radiometric instruments. 

Control Systems. Selection of experiment control system and mode of deploy- 
ment based on benefit/ cost studies over cloudy skies. 

Data Volumes . Where film is the medium, it is important to estimate the num- 
ber of exposures over partly cloudy skies required for mission success. Section 9. 2 
explores this further. The same class of problem may occur with on-board telemetry 
storage of less capacity than the maximum data taking rate can use. 

Probability of Success . An experiment may be cloud sensitive and require a 
reasonably coherent chain of observations to achieve a reasonable level of success. 

An example is infrared observation of apparent diurnal surface temperature changes 
to estimate the condition of ground cover. Simulation or computation ot probability 
distributions may be desired to ascertain whether the experiment is worth consider- 
ation. 

Alternate Techniques . The cloud data may be used to evaluate alternate instru- 
mentation for the same general observational purpose. The control system design 
is one feature of this. 

Cost/ Benefit. Earth resource satellite system costs and benefits cannot be 
properly evaluated in the absence of cloud information. While the sophistication of 
the techniques presented in this report exceeds that of usual techniques for estimating 
benefits, cloud information at some level is essential. 
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Orbit Analysis Each experiment has an crbit inclination, height, precession 
rate, and time and season of injection into orbit that will give optimum results. It 
does not follow that an orbit optimized for the experiment without reference to cloud 
interference will also be the optimum orbit in the presence of cloud. By defining a 
suitable measure of experiment success, it should be possible, by trial and error if 
necessary, tc find a good, if not optimum, orbi for the experiment over the real 
cloudy world. 

8. 2 Mission Integration and Design 

Mission integration involves assembly of a number of experiments, the space- 
craft, its power, control, communication, and, for manned missions, thfc life support 
system aad the astronauts into a total mission-oriented system. A large number of 
tradeoffs are required. For example, the various candidate experiments may well 
have divergent requirements for orbit, spacecraft attitude control, etc. From this 
large set of compromises, a workable physical design must emerge. In addition to 
the design of the physical system, such features as astronaut skills, the orbit, time 
in orbit, and time, azimuth, and season of injection must be determined. The object 
of the integration design activity is to maximize probable mission return as defined 
by some composite measure of mission success. Constraints of physical realization, 
economic limits, astronaut safety, range safety, available boosters, etc. , limit the 
degree of freedom. 

A major tool for manned mission optimization is a form of mission simulation 
computer program which can adjust the free parameters of the mission to establish 
either the most feasible mission, or to select the optimum mission design in the 
realm of feasibility. To date, these programs have not considered the earth's cloud 
cover except in the most elementary way. Most unclassified, earth-oriented satellite 
systems to date have been meteorologically oriented and have not required optimization 
with respect to the behavior of the earth's cloud cover. Future earth resources sys- 
tems, manned or unmanned, will doubtlessly require such treatment before the mis- 
sion can be fully defined. 

The mission integration programs generally use various deterministic tech- 
niques to arrive at the optimum solutions. The introduction of the earth's cover, 
which creates a contingency at each possible observation event, requires techniques 
which have yet to be fully explored. However, data now available from the activity 
reported here can be used in unsophisticated form to improve the realism of simula- 
tion for integration. 
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8. 3 Mission Simulation 


Given the space system defined by the integration activity, a computer mis- 
sion simulation can be performed. While this function may be included in the package 
of integration programs, it can be separately considered. A number of applications 
can be found for mission simulation programs that embody cloud data in a realistic 
fashion. 

Time Lines. Mission integration will have made up a set of time lines, or 
rules for finding time lines, of all the various functions on the spacecraft. T*-e time 
lines are important in establishing control sequences, data acquisition and dump pro- 
files, power profiles, etc. For manned systems they also must involve astronaut 
sleep-work cycles, skill mixes, etc. 

In earth -oriented missions where the attempt at observation by some sensors 
is contingent on suitable cloud cover or a forecast of cloud cover, time lines become 
stochastic processes operating within certain constraints. This in turn partially 
randomizes mission parameters dependent upon the time lines of individual experi- 
ments. W e are not aware of any attempt to deal with this situation, which can now 
be effectively simulated through use of cloud data. 

Since the concept of only partially constrained random time lines is likely to 
be abhorrent to the system design engineers as well as to mission controllers, an 
alternate approach is to seek fixed time lines that maximize the probability of mis- 
sion success (measured in some suitable way) in the cloudy world. Again, we are 
not aware of any procedures that go materially beyond a simple assumption of 50$ 
success* in the performance of an observation. 

Probability of Mission Success. The observation mission has a set of a priori 
objectives; the degree of success in meeting these objectives can either be measured 
quantitatively or be described by a simple success-failure characterization. Having 
defined the mission, it is of interest to estimate the probability distribution of some 
measure or measures of success. 

Section 9. 1 describes simulation of a mission in which the number of obser- 
vations made is critical to the success of the mission. It is necessary to be sure 
that there is a high probability that clouds will permit at least the minimum number 
of observations to be made. There is, of course, a finite probability of no observa- 
tions at all- 
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Section 9. 2 presents an abridged M simulation" of a photographic mission, in 
which an estimate is made of the probability that at least p percent of a target are - 
can be photographed in n passes. This also will give the frequency distribution of 
the number of blind exposures required to give probability P of covering at least p 
percent of the target area. A slight extension of the example would give the frequency 
distribution of the number of exposures and the mission length required to give pro- 
bability P of covering at least p percent of the area if exposure is inhibited when the 
cloud cover exceeds a value C. This could be traded off against blind photography 
to ascertain whether the additional complexity of controlled photography is worth 
while. 

Mission Performance Analysis. Mission simulation gives the simulator the 
opportunity to trace the events of the mission, and based on this information to per- 
form certain adjustments to the mission that are outside the province of the mission 
integration program. Various statistics can be amassed which will help to better 
define the characteristics of the mission before flight. Here again, realistic inclu- 
sion of cloud cover information will result in a more realistic analysis of the per- 
formance of earth-oriented missions. 

8. 4 Experiment Scheduling 

The scheduling of experiments both before launch and in real time can be ex- 
pedited by reference to cloud statistics which can give an assessment of the perfor- 
mance expectation and variance resulting from that schedule. This is similar to 
time lining, but here refers strictly to the experiments. 

S. 5 Dynamic Programming 

During flight, a mission assessment program should keep track of the present 
3tatus and fractional achievment of the mission to date. It is then possible to simulate 
future events, based on certain priorities and scheduling rules, out to the end of the 
mission. The priorities and scheduling rules may be optimized to maximize mission 
performance, and the new rules would then be adopted. The accumulated effect of 
contingencies , both of weather and of the mission, may require further revision of 
these priorities and rules at a later time. This process, which we feel is essential 
tc expensive missions such as the eventual Apollo Applications system, we call 
is ramie programming. 
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9. EXAMPLES OF ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS 


9. 1 An Application Using Monte Carlo Techniques 

9. 1. 1 Introduction 

During early 1 ?67 a study was performed by Allied research Associates, Inc. 
of cloud effects on op** ^al sighting of land features from Apollo manned missions. 

A specitic objective was to determine the probability distribution of the number of 
sightings of certain specified landmarks during Apollo* s first two and one-half revo- 
lutions of *he earth. Three different launch times and azimuths were studied (Barnes 
et al 1967). These will be referred to as "missions. " 

The cloud data originally used was read from meteorological satellite picture 
compilations over the actual landmarks to be sighted. The initial data sample for the 
study v. as provided by the Nimbus II satellite, which operated from 15 May through 
31 August 1966. Because the early failure of Nimbus II resulted in only three-and- 
one-half months of data, an additional four and one-half months of data were extrac- 
ted from the ESSA-3 satellite. ESSA-3 observations from 9 October 1966 through 
^8 February 1967 were utilized. Nearly complete daily global coverage was avail- 
rtblr during the operation of both satellites. 

Since the Nimbus II period is essentially representative of the Northern Hem- 
isphere >ummer and the ESSA-3 period of the winter, the two samples were treated 
sepa ratoly. 

A Monte Carlo flight simulation was performed by "flying" each mission over 
each day's data sample. The Monte Carlo approach was made imperative because of 
the interrelationship between the attempts at sighting successive landmarks; if a land- 
mark is sighted, it is necessary to continue to track it until it approaches the rear 
horizon. Realignment of the periscope sights and computer functions takes an 
additional length of time, so that a number of potential landmarks may pass un- 
observed following a successful sighting. Handling this situation analytically is im- 
practicable, at least without the insights provided by the results of the Monte Carlo 
simulation. 

We have reproduced the same set of Monte Carlo simulations using the 
global data generated in this contract, and using the techniques of data application 
recommended in this report. Results are similar in nature, but somewhat different 
in numerical magnitude. The differences are readily accounted for, and suggest that 
simulation using our present data gives results reasonably close to the **truth. 11 
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Because of the value of this example in demonstrating the application of our 
data to a real simulation problem, it will be described in detail. The reader is re- 
ferred to Barnes, Beran and Glaser (1^67) for a complete description of the satellite- 
data based simulation (which differs only in data sources and handling), and for an 
extended discussion of the quality of those data which leads us to the belief that the 
present simulation is more realistic. 

9. 1. 2 Landmarks 

9. 1. 2. 1 Description 

One hundred landmarks have been selected by the Apollo Project. The land- 
marks are located between 35°N and 35°5, with the majority of them found at land- 
sea interfaces. The landmarks are plotted on a base map in Figure 9-1. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the landmarks were used for the mission simulations. 

9. 1. 2. 2 Landmark Order Numbers 

Each of the one hundred landmarks was designated by an index number, which 
served only as its identification and was not necessarily related to when the landmark 
would be sighted by an Apollo spacecraft. Three separate missions, each consisting 
of-two-and- one -half revolutions and each containing about 30 possible landmarks, 
were defined. Seme of the landmarks were repeated within a mission and some were 
repeated on more than one mission. For programming purposes, an order number 
was assigned to each landmark as it appeared within an Apollo mission; the land- 
mark order within a mission conformed to tne order in which it would be sighted. 

If the landmark was repeated later in the mission, it was given a new number con- 
sistent with its new position. When a landmark was used on more than one mission, 
it was given different mission numbers and order numbers, again consistent with its 
position in a mission. Table 9-1 shows the order of possible sightings in two of the 
three missions. 

After the order number within each mission had been established, the time 
that Apollo would be over each landmark became a function of the vehicle launch 
time and the orbital elements. A launch time for each mission was provided, along 
with the hour (local time) that the spacecraft would be over each landmark. 
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Figure 9-1 Locations of Landmarks 
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Table 9-1 

Order of Landmarks in Each Mission 
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9. 1. 2. 3 Landmark Grouping 


To simulate landmark sighting on an Apollo mission, the requirements placed 
upon the astronaut must be considered. For a successful sighting, the astronaut 
must point an optical device at a specific landmark and take a certain number of 
"fixes'* during the time he is over the landmark. When he attempts to sight a land- 
mark, one of two possible events can occur: (1) he is successful in his attemp* to 

find the landmark and he proceeds with the prescribed sighting procedure; (2) he is 
unsuccessful, because cloud obscures the landmark, and he re-orients the sighting 
mechanism for a try on a new landmark. These events require a different, but pre- 
dictable amount of time during which the spacecraft will have passed over a certain 
number of landmarks that cannot be used. In other words, it would be unrealistic 
to say that each of the landmarks could be sighted on each mission. Rather some 
grouping of landmarks, based on successful and unseccessful tries, is required. 

A listing of landmarks was assembled, containing the next independent land- 
mark (independence being a function of the time required for sighting, or to try a 
sighting) for both successful and unsuccessful sighting attempts. Direct application 
of this listing would have resulted in some landmarks never being used, because they 
were bypassed in both the “successful" and "unsuccessful" columns. Further grouping, 
and a random process of selecting the station to be tried within a group, were required 
to insure that each landmark had an equal chance of being sighted c’aring a mission. 

The general approach was to arrange the landmarks in a manner which would 
make all landmarks accessible from some previous group. The assumption was 
made that the next landmark after a successfully acquired and marked land feature 
would have to pass under the spacecraft at least eight minutes later. If the first land- 
mark was sought, but not acquired, the next sought landmark must be at least four 
minutes away. These time estimates were based upon simulated operation of the 
orbital navigation program and associated sighting procedures. Time to process data 
and re-position the optics were the important contributions. 

To determine a set of groups which would contain the "used" and "unused" 
landmarks, a "logic tree," shown in Figure 9-2, was prepared. The order numbers, 
for mission number 1, are listed down the center of the diagram. The lines drawn 
from the order number lead to the next independent landmark; successful tries are 
on the left, unsuccessful tries are on the right. Starting with order number 1, the 
line on the left, representing success, extends over arid down to order number 3; the 
line on the right, representing failure, goes over and down to order number 2. 
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F rom order number 2, the right and left line both go to order number 3. The dashed 
line of the success side indicates that it was impossible to get to number 2 through 
a previous success; a previous failure, however, would have led to order number 
2, so the solid line on the failure side extends all the way to the number. Order 
number 3 leads to number 9 for success and to number 7 for failure. Since either 
success or failure on a previous number would have led to number 3, the lines ex - 
tend all the way to the number. As with number 3, order number 4 leads to number 
9 for success and to 7 for failure; however, since there is no possible way to reach 
number 4 from a previous number, the lines leading away from 4 do not extend all 
the way to the number. 

The procedure of drawing lines from the order number to the next independ- 
ent order number for both success and failure was continued until the diagram was 
complete. When examii ng the logic tree, the reader should keep in mind that a 
dashed line at the beginning of a leader represents a landmark that can only be 
reached by an opposite result from a previous number (i. e. , a dashed line on the 
success side means the number was reached by a previous failure and a dashed 
line on the failure side means the number was reached by a previous success). If 
the leader lines do not extend all the way to the numbers, it means that the land- 
mark cannot be reached by any route. 

The logic tree provided the basis for grouping the landmarks. Starting on 
the success side and working down, each order number that could not be reached 
by a previous success, occurring under an order number that could be reached 
from above, was grouped along with the one that could be reached. Referring to 
Figure 4-2, order numbei 3 can be reached by a previous success, but order nur - 
bers 4, 5, 6, 7, ana C cannot be reached by a previous success. A group was, 
therefore, made up of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 Number 9 could be reached from a 
previous success, so it is the beginning of a new group. Number 10 is the only 
landmark under 9 which cannot be reached by a previous success, therefore the next 
group is made up of order numbers 9 and 10. 

This process was continued until all order numbers had been grouped on the 
success side. The same procedure was then repeated for the failure side of the 
logic tree. The groupings determined by this procedure are shown along the sides 
of the logic tree (Fig. 9-2). The groups are numbered in ascending order starting 
with the first successful group and continuing down the left side of the diagram, 
then to the first failure group and number down the right side. The first group 
on the failure side, containing order number 1, does not require a group number, 
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as it will automatically be included in the first trial during the simulated flight. 

Certain groups on the failure side are given the same group number as one of the 
success groups, since they contain the same landmarks. The 99, which appears at 
the bottom cf the diagram, indicates that the mission has been completed. 

This procedure was repeated for the remaining missions. Listings for each 
mission, prepared in this way, are shown in Table 9-2, and include: (1) the groups 

for each mission, (2) the number of landmarks in each group, and (3) the order num- 
ber of the landmarks within a group. An array showing the M go to* 1 group for each 
order number within each mission was also prepared, as is shown in Table 9-3 

9. 1. 3 Sighting Probability 

The probability of sighting a landmark in a region of cloudiness of amount 
described by one of our cloud groups was assumed to be 95$ for cloud group 1 (clear), 
and descending linearly to 40$ for grouo 3 and then to 4$ for group 4. As discussed 
earlier in this report, the probability of sighting a landmark is probably smaller 
than this would indicate, but this error is compensated in great measure by the 
ground observe- 1 s over estimation of cloud amount in partial cloud cover situations. 

A somewhat different sighting probability curve was used in the original 
simulation using satellite cloud cover data. There, it was known that cloud under- 
estimates were the rule, particularly in regions of scattered small clouds. Ac- 
cordingly, a probability of sighting of 80$ was assigned to clear skies, descending 
linearly to zero r *r 75$ cloud cover. For reasons to be discussed in Section 9. 1. 5, 
this continues to omewhat overestimate the probability of sighting a landmark. 

9. 1, 4 The Simulation Program 

Figure 9-3 presents a gross block diagram of the simulation program using 
our cloud statistics in recommended fashion. The change in source data required a 
near-total rewriting of the program; care has been taken, however, to preserve the 
identical logic of landmark and landmark group sequencing. Listings of the original 
program and of the program described hero can be made available b\ Allied Research 
Associates, Inc. to those interested in tracing the procedures in dei il. A descrip- 
tion of the program follows: 
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Table 9-2a 


Groups in Mission 1 and Order Number of 
Landmarks Within Each Group 



* See Table 9-1 
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Table 9-2b 


Groups in Mission 3 and Order Number of 



* See Table 9-1 
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Table 9-3a 


Next Independent Group for Each Landmark 
in Mission Number 1 


Landmark 
Order Number 

If Sighted 
Go to Group 
Number 

If Not Sighted 
Go to Group 
Number 

1 

2 

13 

2 

2 

14 

3 

3 

15 

4 

3 

15 

5 

3 

15 

6 

4 

15 

7 

5 

4 

8 

5 

4 

9 

5 

16 

10 

5 

16 

11 

5 

16 

12 

6 

17 

13 

6 

17 

14 

6 

17 

15 

16 

7 

8 

6 

7 

17 

8 

7 

18 

8 

7 

19 

3 

7 

20 

8 

8 

21 

9 

18 

22 

10 

19 

23 

10 

19 

24 

10 

19 

25 

11 

20 

26 

11 

10 

27 

12 

11 

28 

12 

12 

29 

12 

12 

30 

12 

12 

31 

$ 

99 

99 * 













Table 9-3b 


Ngxt Independent Group for Each Landmark 
in Mission Number 3 


Landmark 
Order Number 

| If Sighted 

Go tc Group 
Number 

If Not Sighted 
Go to Group 
Number 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

20 

3 

4 

21 

4 

4 

22 

5 

5 

2 3 

6 

5 

24 

7 

5 

24 

8 

6 

25 

9 

7 

6 

10 

8 

c. 0 

11 

9 

27 

12 

10 

9 

13 

11 

28 

14 

1 1 

29 

15 

12 

1 1 

16 

12 

11 

17 

12 

12 

18 

12 

12 

19 

13 

30 

20 

14 

! 31 

21 

15 

32 

22 

16 

33 

23 

17 

33 

24 1 

17 

17 

25 

18 

17 

26 

19 

18 

27 

19 

13 

28 

19 

19 

29 

99* 

99* 


* 99 indicate! the mieeion i* completed 




Figure 9-3 Block Diagram of a Possible Monte Carlo Program to 

Generate Probability Distribution of Photographic Coverage 
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Required data is entered from cards. These data consist of: the set of de- 

scriptors that permit the map region subprogram to identify the region in which each 
landmark falls; sighting probabilities connected with each cloud group; a calendar 
that identifies the number of days in each month; a control card containing which 
launch hour, number of flights/day, mission number, and the mopths to be processed; 
the location of each landmark; the landmark group assignments; ?,nd description^) of 
the landmark sequence(s) based on time(s) and azimuth(s) of launch. The global 
cloud cover statistics are on magnetic tape, having been transferred from a card 
deck in a prior operation. 

The landmark subprogram is called rereatedly to assign a cloud climate 
region to each landmark. At this point the landmarks ar< lered in order of poten- 
tial encounter. The random number generator subroutine ■■ s initialized in an appro- 
priate fashion to assure an independent set of random numbers for each run. 

Assembly of statistics for a sample from one month can now be done. The 
appropriate month's section of the cloud data tape is read into memory. 

1) Preparatory to organizing data in form suitable for establishing a chain of 
conditional statistics within each region, the landmarks are sorted by region. With- 
in each region, they still occur in order of encounter in each mission. 

2) The "characteristic velocity" for each region is computed by finding the 
largest spatial conditional value on the diagonal of the region's spatial conditional 
table, locating the corresponding entry in the temporal conditional table, and entering 
the appropriate formula (see Section fc. 9). 

3) The local time at each landmark is found from the time after the known 
hour of launch at which each landmark is encountered. This local time is converted 
to a row subscript to find the unconditional distribution appropriate to the time of day. 

4) They are then reordered by space-time proximity in a straight chain start- 
ing with the first encounter in each region. This is done by computing an equivalent 
distance for each landmark from the first, using 

2 2 2 2 
d C = V 4 (Atr + (As ) 4 

where V is the characteristic velocity, At is the time difference between landmark 

encounters, and A s is the great circle distance between landmarks, calculated from 

2 

their latitudes and longitudes. The landmark having the lowest d is ordered as num- 

2 

ber two, and then serves as the origin of another set of d calculations to find its 
successor. The entails (n « 1)1 computations, where n is the number of landmarks 
in a region. 
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In the present case, the number of landmarks in each region was sufficiently 

2 

small to keep this d operation from becoming time-consuming. In other situations 
where large numbers of points may fall within a region, it will be desirable to intro- 
duce logic to break the list s nto statistically independent segments. Nearby points 
may also be grouped together as always having the same cloud cover. These expe- 
dients will keep the length of the Markhov chains reasonably short; as pointed out 
earlier, the quality of our present statistics cannot justify chains appreciably longer 
than 5 or 6 elements. In the present program, one chain of 9 landmarks occurred 
within Region 19. Grouping, which occurred naturally because some of the land- 
marks were in fact repeats of the same landmark encountered on a previous orbit, 
reduced the effective chain length to 5. 

Each landmark Is to have a conditional cloud probability table associated with 
it, conditional on the cloud cover at the landmark which preceded it in the space- 
time order in the region. The cloud cover of the first landmark in each region is, 
of course, not conditional on any predecessor. We have arbitrarily set the limit of 
statistical dependence in space-time at 800 nm, so that the cloud cover at any land- 
mark separated from its predecessor by more than this amount would also be drawn 
from the unconditional table appropriate to the hour of encounter. Also, in a number 
of cases the range of validity of the spatial conditional tables did not extend to the 
physical distance involved, requiring the substitution of unconditional statistics. For 
convenience in processing, the 5 entry unconditional tables are written in a dummy 
5x5 conditional form, with all rows identical. 

Compilation of the conditional cloud probability tables follows the procedures 
of Section 6. In the present case, the time intervals are quite short, and therefore 
major contribution to the content of the derived cor uitional tables comes from the 
spatial separation of landmarks. 

For convenience in subsequent processing, the conditional tables, real or 
dummy, are summed from left to right to form cumulative probability tables. 

Simulated flight now occurs. For consistency with the prior simulation, a 
day of the month and number of iterated flights per day (10) are maintained, although 
300 iterations of one day would of course be statistically identical. 

First, a cloud cover is assigned to each landmark. This is done by formally 
considering the entire string of landmarks, now ordered by region and by proximity 
within regions, as a long Markhov chain with transition probabilities defined by the 
conditional probability table, real or dummy, associated with each landmark. A 
random number is drawn, uniformly distributed in the runge 0-1, It is compared 
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with the entries in the associated conditional probability table in the row defined by 
the cloud cover found previously. The random number will fall on a cumulative 
probability corresponding to one cloud group, which then is the designation of the 
cloud cover at the landmark. To start the chain a dummy cloud group "1” is provided. 

As described earlier, the landmarks are grouped logically to describe their 
exclusive accessibility; only one landmark of a group can be used. A random number 
is generated to decide which landmark of the group is to be attempted. A check is 
made to see whether the landmark is in darkness; if so, a failure is registered and 
the flight proceeds to the next group. If in light, the sighting probability is drawn 
from the appropriate table. As noted earlier, the sighting probability is one minus 
the median cloud cover for the cloud group. A random number, uniformly distributed 
in the range 0-1, is drawn and compared with the sighting probability. If the random 
number equals or exceeds the sighting probability, a sighting failure has occurred 
and is so tabulated; otherwise, the landmark has been sighted and is appropriately 
tabulated. 

The next group of landmarks to be attempted is determined, based on the 
success or failure of sighting of the specific landmark, and the process is repeated 
until the end of the mission. A summary is made of which landmarks were sighted, 
and the mission is repeated ten times, each time over a fresh cloud field. The 
whole operation is repeated for the entire month. 

The simulation then proceeds to the next requested month until all requested 
months have been processed for the mission. Tabulation and outputting of the results 
obtained in each month is then initiated for the entire mission. The frequency distri- 
butions of landmarks sighted are converted, for convenience, to the (reverse) cumu- 
lative probability of seeing at least n landmarks. The simulation then proceeds to 
the next mission. 

The organization of the program expedites computer computation. A charac- 
teristic run, covering nine months of data, two missions, each flown 300 times a 
month, required 0. 89 minutes on ^BM 360/75-50, including compiling the Fortran IV 
source deck and outputting to tape. 

9, 1. 5 Results of Simulation 

The product of the simulation program is a tabulation of the frequency distri- 
bution of the number of landmarks sighted per mission, aid a tabulation of the cumu- 
lative pro' bility of seeing at least n landmarks. Table 9-4 displays a few frequency 
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Table 9-4 


Frequency Distributions of Landmark Sightings 


Cloud Statistics Simulation Satellite Data Simulation 

Mission 1 

Month Month 


r 

Nov 

Feb 

June 

Aug 

Nov* 

Feb* 

Junet 

Aug'. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

** 

4 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

47 

36 

14 

13 

27 

18 

2 

1 

3 

87 

67 

51 

30 

47 

65 

20 

8 

4 

80 

33 

89 

74 

86 

92 

45 

39 

5 

56 

56 

78 

97 

78 

63 

09 

67 

6 

16 

26 

52 

75 

45 

29 

S5 

103 

7 

3 

5 

11 

15 

11 

10 

53 

73 

8 

0 

„.0 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

19 


Mission 3 


n 

Nov 

F- ' 

June 

Aug 

Nov* 

Feb* 

Junet 

Augt 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

ii 

8 


0 

i 

2 

0 

0 

3 

37 

12 

6 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

! 

i 4 

55 

44 

20 

7 

3 

10 

i 

0 

5 

35 

58 

53 

19 

12 

36 

3 

4 


59 

66 

95 

71 

44 

67 

12 

7 

7 

22 

49 

67 

96 

62 

73 

30 

48 

8 

12 

33 

44 

77 ! 

71 

50 

61 

70 

9 

8 

6 

9 

32 

62 

23 

81 

77 

10 

0 

1 

6 

8 

35 

14 

66 

75 

11 

0 

1 
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tabulations selected to show seasonal variability. Matching tabulations are also 
presented of the results of performing the same simulation using daily satellite data. 
Figures 9-4 to 9-7 show the cumulative plots for Mission 1, comparing the results 
of simulations based on satellite data and on the cloud statistics. The plots have 
been made on probability paper to suitably expand the scales. 

It is seen that Mission 1 results are quite similar for the two data sources, 
particularly in the months of November and February, when data were taken f 
ESSA-i. There seems to be a constant difference of about 1/2 landmark sighting 
between the two sources. The slopes are similar, indi^aTing that the variance in 
number of sightings is about the same in each case. The June and August simula- 
tions, which use satellite data from Nimbus II, show a difference of about one land- 
. iark sighting 

While these differences may not seem great, they are operationally fairly 
important. Validati studies of the satellite data, performed in support of the orig- 
inal simulation effort. Indicate that gross underestimates of cloud cover have occur- 
red in regions normally having h vy convective cover, particularly of small size. 

At the extreme, Georgetown, Guyana, was apparently underestimated in the Nimbus II 
sample by 6T*. Stations like San Diego, Talar a, Peru, and Benguerir, Moracco, 
had their mean cloud cover rather accurately estimated; they are, of course, in re- 
gions of coastal stratus. On the a erage, the underestimate was judged to be about 
25 * 0 . It is not ^asy to translate the effect of cloud cover underestimates into their 
effect on the simulation, since an increased number of failures permits an increase 
in the number of trials. On Mission 1, flown over satellite data, an average of 9. C 
trials per mission occurred. Flown over the cloud statistics, 10. 0 trials were at- 
tempted. The percentage of successful sightings were 63 and 42 respectively. The 
suggestion is strong, therefore, that the simulation based on our cloud statistics is 
closer to "truth. *' 

The ESSA-3 results are considerably closer to those obtained from cloud sta- 
tistics. This can be accounted for as a combination of two effects. The ESSA-3 data, 
while nominally of the same resolution, had better contrast than the Nimbus data. 

This contrast difference makes it easier for the data abstractor to note detail indi- 
cating the presence of cloud of size smaller than the minimal resolution element. 

The bulk of Mission 1 landmarks are in the Northern Hemisphere; ESSA-3 data were 
used in the Northern Hemisphere winter. Nimbus II in the summer. Seasonal effects 
on cumulus convection may have also contributed to the 1/2 landmark difference be- 
tween satellites (assuming the statistical data to be a stable normal). 
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Figure 9*8 ia included as an example of the error that can result from casca- 
ding biasea. Mlasion 3 was deaigned in an attempt to demonstrate that a suitable 
choice of launch hour and azimuth could cause the spacecraft to pass over a combi- 
nation of landmarks of low cloud amount during daylight hours, with the landmarks 
separated in such fashion that a maximum number of opportunities for observation 
would occur. The cloud cover estimates came from the satellite data. Using the 
same data for simulation resulted in an apparent emineni success. However, the 
simulation using cloud statistics was materially less optimistic - by nearly 3 land- 
mark sightings in the case plotted. However, comparison with the Mission 1 data 
shows that the increase in the number of opportunities resulted in an increase of 
about 2 landmarks sighted, at any probability level, with some increase in the vari- 
ance of the number sighted. 

It will have been noted that when plotted on probability paper, the cents. sec- 
tions of the cumulative probability curves become essentially straight lines. This 
suggests that the probability distribution of successful landmark sightings approxi- 
mates the Bernoulli or binomial distribution. This is not surprising, since they 
arise from the sampling of a finite number of success-failure alternatives. However, 
there is nothing in the statistics that gives an a priori estimate of the parameters of 
the distribution. For example, the distribution obtained from our cloud statistics 
has a mean of 3. 61 sightings and a standard deviation of 1. 26 sightings. The Bernoulli 
formulas, 

X = S P 
«r 2 = spq 
q = 1 - p 

where \ is the mean number of successes in s trials, p is the probability of success 
on any one trial, and q is the probability of failure, yield p = . 562 and s = 6. 4, A 
program trace indicates that in fact the average number of sighting trials was 10. 1, 
with a probability of success p = . 368. 

This computation of Bernoulli distribution parameters is primarily intended 
to demonstrate that the Monte Carlo procedure yields distributions which cannot be 
readily generated from elementary considerations. However, it may be of interost 
to speculate on the significance of the derived parameters. The diminished number 
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of apparent samples may result in part from cloud coherence. Of the 31 landmarks 
to be sighted in daylight on Mission 1, 17 had cloud covers described by conditional 
distributions. Thus the number of independent samples was smaller than the num- 
ber of trials. 

As pointed out earlier, the number of trials is related to the number of fail- 
ures. This tends to reduce the variance of the distributions, which upon consider- 
ation of the formulas for the mean and variance of the Bernoulli distribution, can 
be seer* to cause a decrease in the apparent number of samples ai,d thus an increase in 
the apparent probability of success. 

The distributions have some further properties of interest. First, it is 
possible, even if not very probable, to have no landmark sightings at all. Mission 1 
ha3 an apparent absolute maximum of 8 sightings, resulting from the distribution 
of landmarks and daylight along the orbital track. Mission 3 would appear to have 
a maximum of 14 sightings, a number never reached using cloud statistics as a 
simulation base. 

9. 2 A Typical c; .muiati i Problem 

Let us suppose we are designing a photographic mission for mapping or for 
agricultural surveillance. A prime target area of size 300x300 miles is contained 
within one cloud region. The proposed orbit provides coverage of the area with 
favorable illumination every 3 days. (We make this stipulation to avoid the use of 
temporal conditional statistics. ) If the area is fairly cloudy, we are willing to piece 
together our map from cloud-free segments of the photographic coverage, although 
we would, of course, prefer to Pnd the entire area cloudless and complete our mis- 
sion on a single pass. The questions that may be asked are: 

1) How many passes are iequired to give a probability of 95$ (or some other 
level) of al least one clear pass over the area? 

2) If the number of passes required to reasonably assure one clear pass is 
excessive, what is the amount of pieced-together coverage expected in N passes? 

3) flow many passes are required to give a 90$ (or some other level) proba- 
bility that at least 90$ (or some other fraction) of the area can be photographed? 

All of these questions can be answered from a probability distribution of piece- 
wise coverage (which includes total coverage) as a function of the number of passes. 

To arrive at this distribution, we make the dubious assumption that the cloud in the 
area are always completely randomly scattered over the whole area, so that the 
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incremental photographic coverage of each pass is: 


P(i) = (1 - B)( 1 - C) 

where B is the already photographed fraction of the area, and C is the cloud cover 
encountered on the pass. By induction, the fraction of the area photographed is: 

N 

B(N) = i - n c n 

where C is the cloud cover encountered on pass number n, N is the total number of 
n 

pa sses. 

The unconditional cloud distribution for the 300 mile area should be generated 
from the basic unconditional and spatial conditional data. For ease of computation, 
we have assumed a distribution which might be typical of a 300 mile square area in 
southeastern U. S. in summer or spring, at noon, as shown in Table 9-5. 


Tabl* 9-5 


An Assumed Distribution 


Group 

Mean Cloud Cover 

Probability 

1 

0 

. i 

2 

. 25 

. 2 

3 

. 55 

. 3 

4 

. 75 

. 2 

5 

1. 00 

. 2 


A direct approach to the problem is through elementary combinatory analysis. 
First, it should be noted that if cloud group 1 occurs at least once in a sequence of 
N passes, the photographic coverage is 100$. Accordingly, the probability of 100# 

coverage Is: 


lr 

p ioo* = '-( l - p <»l N 
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where 9 (1) in the probability of occurrence oi clear eky over the whole area. From 
this the answer to question (1) for the assumed distribution is that 28 passes must be 
programmed to provide 95^ probability of encountering clear skies. Under the pos - 
tulated conditions,, this will take nearly 3 months. 

The remaining four cloud groups can occur in any combination, and under our 
assumption will always give less than 1 00/6 coverage. The number of ccmbinations , 
N at a time, of the four cloud groups (see, for example, page 59 of Nivei (1965)) is: 

C(4 + N - 1, N) = JIlillL 
Table 9-6 shows the number of such combinations. 


Table 9-6 

Combinations of 4 Things With Replacement 


N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 . 

9 

10 

c 

4 

10 

20 

35 

56 

84 

120 

165 

220 

286 


By a systematic listing it is possible to generate all possible combinations. 
Table 9-7 lists the combinations for N = 3, 

The various combinations are not equiprobable. The number of ways each 
combination can occur is: 


_ N! 

W “ aTbrcMI 









where a, b f c, d are the number of times cloud groups 2, 3, 4 and 5 occur in the 
combination. Table 9-7 gives the corresponding W for each combination. The pro- 
bability of tiie event represented by any combination is then W times the joint proba- 
bility of the individual events of each pass, or 

N 

WTTP(C ) 

' n' 

where P (C r ) is the probability of the cloud group represented by the rfi 1 element of 
the combination. Table 9-7 also lists the probability of each combination. 

The next step is to generate cumulative probabilities. Since we are inter- 
ested in the probability of obtaining at least a certain degree of photographic cover- 
age, we start from a base of the probability in N passes of 100$ photo coverage, ad- 
ding the probabilities of combinations with successively smaller area coverage. As 
will be noted from close examination of the example of Table 9-7, the area coverages 
do not necessarily fall in descending order with the logic we have used for ordering 
the combinations. 

Figure 9-9 shows the results of such computations. The curves for N = 2, 

3, and 4 were generated by the process described. The curves for N = 5, 6 and 10 
are rather gro&s extrapolations from those curves, using a process similar to that 
used (properly) for finding the probability of N cloud-free passes. For convenience 
of display, the curves are plotted on "probability paper. 11 The fact that they are 
nearly straight shows that the probability distribution of areas photographed in N 
passes is nearly Gaussian in the range of interest. 

To the extent that the distributions are Gaussian, the most probable photo 
coverage can be estimated from the 50$ lc *el (ignoring the probability spike at 100$ 
coverage). Table 9-8 shown the estimate of most probable .overage. 


Table 9-8 

Most Probable Photographic Coverage 


No. of Passes: 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 or more 

Coverage, $ 

55 

75 

88 

94 

97 

99 

100 
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Exact computation by the combinatory procedures outlined here is feasible on 
a large computer up to N = 10 or 12. However, before that point, it is probably more 
expedient to resort to Monte Carlo procedures. 

Use of Monte Carlo permits easy injection of a rather important effect which 
we have neglected in the combinatorial approach. The assumption was made that 
partial cloud cover is always sufficiently dissected to make valid an analytic descrip- 
tion of the incremental photo coverage of each pass. In truth, the incremental photo 
coverage nas a probability distribution which can be estimated from a consideration 
of the ways in which the cloud cover might be distributed over the area. One obvious 
result of a distribution of incremental photo coverage is the appearance of a finite 
probability of achieving 100$ photo coverage even though no single pass was clear. 

It may be seen, then, that neglect of the distribution of partial cloud cover 
has resulted in a pessimistic estimate of the probability of total coverage. 

A Monte Carlo procedure would facilitate the introduction of temporal condi- 
tional probabilities, as would be required if the interval between cases of suitable 
orbit position and illumination is 24 hours or less. The combinatorial approach also 
permits use of conditional probabilities, but since the order in which a combination 
of cloud covers occurs now affects the probability of occurrence, the computation 
becomes considerably more voluminous. 

While we have not programmed a Monte Carlo approach to this problem, it 
may be of interest to explore how one would be organized. The ground rules remain 
the same, but now we remove the restriction on time interval and will insert a pro- 
vision for a random distribution of incremental photo coverage. 

The first order of business is to compute area-scaled tables of unconditional 
and of temporal conditional cloud cover by thi procedures outlined in Section 6. For 
sun- synchronous orbits, the temporal conditional table would be computed for 24 hours. 
Orbits of lesser inclination might require several tables at differing intervals. If at 
all possible, it is desirable to operate from pre-computed tables to avoid additional 
computer load. We will assume a sun-synchronous orbit and a single temporal con- 
ditional table. All tables are organized as cumulative probabilities in ascending 
order of cloud cover. 

Figure 9-10 is a gross block diagram of the program. Iteration number Q 
and pa >s number n are initialized. The first draw is made from the unconditional 
table by finding which cloud group probability interval contains the random number 
RAN. if the cloud group is number 1 (clear), 100$ photo coverage hab occurred; 
tht-re is no need for further photography, and 100$ is noted in the tabulation for each 
number of passes. 
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Figure 9-10 Block Diagram of a Possible Monte Carlo Program to 

Generate Probability Distribution of Photographic Coverage 
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If the cloud group is other than number 1, a photo coverage is assigned. The 
pass over the area is initiated. The new cloud cover is now generated from the line 
in the conditional probability table corresponding to the previous cloud cover. If 
cloud group 1 occurs, 1 00$ cumulative coverage is tabulated for the pass and all 
subsequent passes. 

The incremental photo coverage is computed as a stochastic function of ex- 
isting coverage and the cloud group. The form of the function depends upon the dis- 
section of the cloud cover, which can be estimated from the original cloud cover 
distribution observed from the ground. Formulation of the statistics of incremental 
coverage can be the subject of a separate investigation. 

'Hie incremental coverage may result in total coverage. If it does, the pro- 
cess is aborted as before. If not, the coverage achieved is tabulated under pass 
number n. The process is repeated for the N passes of interest. Then the whole 
process is repeated NOQ times. In similar simulations, we have found NOQ of 100 
to 300 give excellent convergence with very short computer times required. 
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10. RECOMMENDATION FOR FUTURE WORK 

Throughout the later sections of this report we have indicated areas in which 
imporved functional descriptions, techniques, or data could have improved the utility 
of the global cloud cover data bank. These recommendations are summarized here 
into two categories; first, those recommendations for improving the statistical base, 
second those recommendations with regard to further applications of the world-wide 
cloud cover data. 

10. 1 Recommendations for Improving the Statistics 

a) Further explore the differences between ground-based statistics and cor- 
responding observations from space, so that improved utility of the ground based data 
can be obtained in the simulation of earth-priented space experiments. 

b) Derive an improved functional description of the conditional probability 

as a function of distance and time. This improved functional relationship will elimi- 
nate the straight line extrapolation procedure now required for distances different 
from 200 nm and times different from 24 hours. 

c) Examine in more detail the directional conditionality of the cloud cover 
distributions. 

d) Increase the sample size from which the conditional statistics are drawn 
It may be possible to synthetically correct the conditional probabilities to make the 
joint probability matrix symetrical (i. e. , conditional statistics should be drawn from 
the same population as the unconditional statistics). It might also be possible to use 
digital ATS or ESSA-5 satellite data to obtain this goal with a greater precision. 

Such data tabulation is not difficult, but a large computer would be required. 

e) Add more seasons to the conditional probability data i. e. , obtain spring 
and fall distributions as well as summer and winter. 

f) Refine the regional distribution and in particular some of the regional 
boundaries where required. 

g) Include a means for incorporating cloud system motion (where simulation 
requirements demand). 

h) Obtain raw data for one or more of the conventional stations and prepare 
conditional distributions from long-term records. These can then be used as guids 
posts for the data derived from the satellite observations. The computer program 
for these summations and correlations is already available at Allied Research. 
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i) Obtain further meteorological satellite data for use in checking the enlarged 
sampling area size computational procedure. 

10. 2 Recommendations for Future Applications of the Data 

a) Organize the potential applications of the cloud data in a systematic 
fashion, so that a relatively small number of stock procedures can be prepared (dis- 
tinguish between situations which do and do not require Monte Carlo procedures). 

b) Determine what cloud amount is significant for various specific objectives 
dr experiments. 

c) Organize a group to provide expert information on applications. 

d) Prepare procedures for forecast and forecast varification in overall sys- 
tem simulations. 

e) Prepare an actual simulation of a chosen example drawn from the real 

world. 

f) Study the role of simulation in dynamic experiment programming. 

g) Prepare techniques for the use of the statistics in cloud prognosis. 
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SOURCE DATA 

This appendix describes in some detail the n-» thcde and procedures followed 
obtaining the cloud cover data tabulated for use with computer simulation routines. 
In the Final Report (the report to which this is an appendix) the proposed uses for 
these data are described, as well as suggested engineering applications and demon- 
strations of their use. The Final Report presents the objectives of the study and the 
assumptions involved in the tabulation of the data. Thus, we include here only a 
brief statement of the objectives and ground rules which governed the data search, 
and a review o r the data sources which we e used. 

1. OBJECTIVES 

The basic objective of the world-wide cloud cover study was the creation of 
a master file of tabulated cloud statistics and cloud distributions for regions repre- 
senting all of the earth's surface.* The requirement was that these stUvistics be 
tabulated and made available either on TE^M punched cards or magnetic tape, so that 
statistical analyses of cloud amounts could easily be performed for monthly, seasonal, 
and annual reference periods for selected areas on the earth. 

In addition, conditional statistics were required to take account of the time 
and spac^ dependence of the cloud regime at one point on that of another point nearby 
in either space or time. The tabulated statistics include provisions for taking account 
of the ‘.urnal variation in cloud cover throughout the day and night. 

Several secondary objectives also existed. For example, a comparative 
analysis was necessary to evaluate the relationship betweexi cloud cover as it might 
be viewed from a satellite versus that observed from the grourd, so that the prob- 
ability that the earth's surface can be observed from a satellite can be inferred from 
ground- observed data. An engineering interpretation of the tabulated cloud statistics 
and cloud distributions in terms of requirements for an earth satellite sensor opera- 
tion was performed to demonstrate the use of and to validate the tabulated statistics. 

Several guidelines were provided in the contractual statement. These included 
the following: 
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1. A miuimurr number of stations ahould be aelected for the purpoae of 
charaterising the monthly, seasonal, end annuel diatributiona of cloud type a for 
aelected regions which typify the diverse cloud type* and frequenciea. 

1. The statistical data will be draw*, from existing record* where possible, 
and extrapolated, interpolated and evaluated for appropriate areas over the earth. 

.3. Day-night and monthly reference periods may be feasible. 

In addition to these stated guideline* it became obvious early in the performance 
of the work that much could be gained from trips to NASA centers and to various NASA 
contractors to determine requirements for cloud co^er data in current mission planning 
and simulation endeavors. The details of the data presentation system have resulted 
from information gained from such visits. 

2. UNCONDITIONAL CLOUD COVER DISTRIBUTIONS 

Unconditional cloud statistics (in the form of frequency distributions of the 
fraction of the sky covered, expressed in percent frequency) were prepared for use 
in computer simulations. Ideally, it would have been desirable to process the 
individual cloud cover observations from a large number of observing stations in a 
consistent fashion to obtain a reasonably homogeneous form of summarization. 

Since available resources were limited, however, existing summaries had to be used 
wherever possible. A limited amount of raw cloud data was summarized. 

2. 1 Lata Search 

Twenty-nine cloud climatic regions were selected to represent the entire 
earth's surface. It was hoped that for many of these regions a single station could 
be used to represent the cloud climatology; however, it was also desirable to obtain 
data for more than one station for moot region* so that an indication of the homoge- 
neity of the region and "representativeness" of the station could be established. Cloud 
summaries were obtained for approximately 100 observing stations distributed through- 
out the world. The initial selection was made from station locations indicated on 
Northernand Southern Hemisphere upper air Raob and Rawinsonde network charts, 
based on the idea that better quality cloud observations would be available from such 
stations. A visit to the National Weather Records Center (NWRC) revealed that useable 



summaries were not available for se -eral of the originally selected stations. When- 
ever possible, summaries from nearby stations were substituted. The final data 
sample consisted of 108 land stations, plus six ocean weather ships. 

2.2 Form of the Existing Data Summaries 

Cloud observations from different parts of the world are summarized in various 
forms. Observational times, and even observing techniques, vary from place to 
place. The data summaries from which the unconditional statistics were derived 
were in three basic forms: (1) Revised Uniform Summary of Surface Weather Obser- 

vations (A-F); (2) Original Uniform Summary of Surface Weather Observations (A 
and B); and (3) NIS* or N-Summary. Of the 108 stations, the Revised Uniform Sum- 
maries were available for 33, the Original Uniform Summaries for 23, and the NIS 
Summaries for 52 stations. Most of the NIS Summaries were designated as Old 
Type N-Summaries. Also, ten years of raw data (on magnetic tape) were obtained 
for six ship stations, and unconditional statistics were derived directly from these 
data. 

The Revised Uniform Summaries provided the most useable data (see Fig. A-l). 
For *hese stations, cloud amounts are summarized in tenths by percentage frequency; 
frequencies are given for three-hourly groups for all months. The stations for which 
the Revised Uniform Summaries are available are concentrated in only a few clima- 
tological regions, particularly those within the United States. These summaries 
also exist, however, for several United States Air Force bases throughout tnc wcrid. 

Original Uniform Summaries for most stations are in a somewhat similar form, 
except the number of observations is given instead of the percentage. A second dif- 
ference is that the cloud cover is summarized by groups, as shown in Figure A-2. For 
some stations, however, the cloud amounts are not summarized by tenths, but by 
categories, such as clear, scattered and low broken. For these summaries, it was 
necessary to assign a cloud amount to each category (see Fig. A- 3). 

The N-Type Summaries were in the least useable form, since the summarizing 
procedures vary from station to station. The most common form (sometimes called 
NIS Summary f 17) gives the mean number of days per month with the following sky 
covers: 0-1/8, 0-2/8, 3-5/8 and 6-8/8 (see Fig. A-4). Moreover, the data are 
generally available for only a few hours of the day. These summaries, therefore, 
required considerable reworking to be of any use. 

*NIS Summaries are prepared by the National ^Intelligence Survey 
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A second form of the N-Summary has the following categories; <3/10, 4-6/10, 
>7/10 and >9/10. Here again the number of observations in each category are tabu- 
lated for certain hours of the day (these reporting hours also vary from station to 
station) (see Fig. A-5). 

A third form of the N-Summary has categories of <2/10, 3-6/10, > 7/10 and 
>9/10 (see Fig. A-6). 

As can be noted from the foregoing, some of the summarization formats are 
mutually exclusive. Thus, criteria had to be established, so that representative 
station selection could be made. For simulation purposes there is a strong require- 
ment that clear skies, overcast skies and skies having less than 3/10 cloud cover 
be separately delineated. Any summarization scheme must; therefore, include the 
possibility of tabulating these three cloud groups. One of the principal factors 
involved in choosing the old A and B and revised A and B summaries as the preferred 
data sources, was the ease of obtaining these cloud cover groupings. 

2.3 Final Selection of Stations 

The stations representative of each region from which the unconditional 
statistics were derived are given in Table A-l. The type of data summary available 
and the number of years of observation are also given. The climatological regions 
for which the statistics were modified from other regions are so indicated. 

2.4 Regional Homogeneity 

A second criterion for picking a representative station for each region 
comes from the implied requirement that the station must indeed be representa- 
tive of a homogeneous area. Thus, wherever possible, all of the stations within 
a region from which we had summaries have been compared, one with the other. 

These comparisons were usually made for a winter and summer month and for 
two times of the day, usually early morning and late afternoon. Such compari- 
sons were made in 15 of the 20 basic regions (tabulated in Table A-2). These 
comparisons are shown in Figures A- 7 to A-2l. Here, we will only mention briefly 
the comparison for two regions and leave the comparison of the remaining regions 
to the reader. The overall homogeneity as demonstrated in these Figures is 
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Figure A- 6 Sample Form of N- Summary No. 
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Table A- 1 


Representative Stations for Unconditional Distributions 


REGION 

NUMBER 

STATION 

COORDINATES 

TYPE OF 
DATA 

YEARS OF 
RECORD 

1 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 

26-17N 50-09E 

2 

11 


(A i rfield) 




2 

Tripoli, Libya 

32-54N 13-17E 

1 

19 


(Wheelus AFB) 




3 

Angeles, Luzon, P. I. 

15-11N 120-33E 

1 

21 


(Clark AFB) 




1 

1 ■* 

Tampa, Florida 

27-51N 82-30W 

1 

23 

i 

| 

(MarDill AFB) 




1 

I 5 

Lis Angeles, California 

33-56N 118-23W 

1 

19 

' 

(WBAS) Hours 10-19 (May-Octuber) 





Modified 




6 

Talara, Peru 

04-32S 81-14W 

2 

5 

. 

01 and 22 Hours -Synthetic 




7 










« 

Mountain Horne, Idaho 

43-(m 1 1 5-51 W 

1 

20 


(AFB) 




9 

Fort Yukon, Alaska 

66-35N 145-18W 

2 

18 


(WB) 




10 

Harbin, China 

45-45V 126-38W 

3 

7 

11 

Belleville, Illinois 

38-33 N 89-51 W 

1 

27 


(Scott AFB) 




12 

3an Me Thuot, Vietnam 

12-41 M 108-07E 

1 

1C 


(City Airport) 




1 3 

Ship D 

44-00N 41-00W 

4 

10 


(Atlantic) 



1 

14 

Adak, Alaska 

5 1 -53N 176-38W 

! 

1 

lb 

1 

(NS) 




15 

Resolute NWT, Canada 

74-4 IN 94-55W 

2 

7 

' 16 

Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone 

08-55N 79-36W 

1 

19 

I 

(Howard AFB) 




j 17 

Bangalore, India 

12-57N T 7-38E 

3 

7 


(Hindustan Airport) 




18 

San F rancisco, California 

37-37N 122-23W 

1 

18 


(WBAS) 




19 

Shreveport, Louisiana 

32-30N 93-40W 

1 

27 


(Barksdale, AFB) 




20 

Ship V 

31-00N 164-00E 

4 

10 


(Pacific) 




21 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 12 

Legend for Type of Data: 





(1) Revised Uniform Summary (A -F) 


22 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 13 

(2) Origins 1 Uniform Summary 

A and B) 


23 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 14 

(3) NIS Summary 




Seasonal Reversal of Region 15 

(4) Raw Data (Ship Stations) 



24 




Zb 

5e»«on»l Reversal of Region 16; Hour* 10, 13, 16 for May - September Modified 

26 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 17 




27 

Seasonal Reversal of Rsgion 18 




28 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 19 




29 

Seasonal Reversal of Region 20 





A-ll 






Table A-2 


Tabulation uf Regions to Which Regional 
Homogeneity was Established from Conventional Data 


Region 

Number of 
Stations 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

9 

3 

10 

2 

11 

6 

12 

5 

13 

3 

14/23 

4 

16/25 

5 

17/26 

4 

18 

4 

19 

2 

20 

1 

6 

1 
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Figure A-8 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 2 
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Figure A- 12 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 10 
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Figure A- 13 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 1 1 
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Figure A- 14 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 12 
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Figure A- 15 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 13 
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Figure A- 16 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Regions 14 and 23 
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Figure A- 18 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Regions 17 and 26 
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Figure A- 19 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 18 
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Figure A-20 Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating Regional 
Homogeneity for Region 19 






considerably better than one might intuitively expect considering the large extent of 
the regions, their diversity and separation around the globe, and their separation 
into Northern and Southern Hemisphere (reversed) regions. 

Figure A- 10 shows the cloud distribution for Region 11, which covers the 
northeastern CJnited States and North Central Europe. Distributions for six stations 
are shown, ranging in apparent climate from that of Minot, North Dakota, through 
Kennedy Airport at New York City, to Furth, Germany. r he “prototype'' we have 
chosen for the region is Scott AFB, at Belleville, Illinois. It can be seen that 
winter cloud cover is remarkably similar at all stations; summer cloud cover is 
more variable, particularly in the incidence of clear and overcast skies. However, 
the characters of the summer distributions are quite similar. 

Figure A-7 shows distributions for Region 1 # comprising desert areas. 
Dhahran is the "prototype. " The data have been graphed in the only common form 
available. Distributions are so similar the year around that we did not reverse 
the seasons for Alice Spring*, Australia, although a slight improvement in 
representativeness would have resulted from such a reversal. 

2.5 Seasonal Reversal 

In nine cases prototype data from the Northern Hemisphere available in 
suitable form were used to define the cloud climatologies of Southern Hemisphere 
regions where suitable data were not available. The remaining eleven regions 
either occur in only one hemisphere or occur in both hemispheres without need of 
seasonal transposition. We have verified the validity of the seasonal procedure in 
three of the cases. These are shown in Figures A- 16 to A- 18. Note, for example, 
(Fig. A- !6) the comparison of the cloud cover distribution of Adak, in the Aleutians, 
with those of Campbell Island, south of New Zealand, and Laurie Island, in the South 
Orkneys east ot the tip of South America. Daytime observations were also available 
from Stanley in the Falkland Islands. It can be seen, with the possible exception of 
Laurie Island and Stanley in the winter (which are exposed to Antarctic Polar out- 
breaks^. the agreement is excellent. 
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2.6 Special Tabulations 

For two of the regions (13 and 20) no oceanic data could be obtained from 
standard summaries. In addition it was desirable to check the validity of using 
certain other land stations (or island stations) to represent certain mostly maritime 
regions. Since no data tabulations in form suitable for obtaining cloud cover 
distributions were available, the raw data we v e obtained and tabulated for the ocean 
ships. Ten years of data for six ocean vessels (as shown in Table A-3) were 
obta ; ned,and special tabulations prepared, to obtain frequency distributions of our 
live cloud cov ,J r ,roups. These frequency distributions were obtained for the 
eight times of day in a similar manner to the other tabulated data (see data for 
regions 13 and 20 in Appendix C), so that the diurnal variation could be represented. 

In addition, temporal conditional statistics were obtained for six hourly periods 
running from six hours to 48 hours. The results of these temporal conditional 
distributions will be discussed in Section 3 below. 

Data from two of these weather ships has been selected to represent regions 
3 3 and 20. In addition, a comparison was made for: (1) Ship C, Ship M, and Adak 

(the prototype data) for Region 14 (see Fig. A- 22 for a summer and winter sample 
at 0400 and 1400 local time); (2) Ship D and other stations in Region 13 (see Fig. A- 15) 
and (3) Ships N and V with four other stations in Region 2J (3ee Fig. A-21). In Region 
14 (Fig. A-22), note the extremely good agreement of all samples (stations) in cloud 
groups 1 and 2, and the near zero probability of clear skies. 

2.7 Synthetic Data 

There is no station from which to get data for Region 7. Thus a synthetic set 
of statistics for this region had to be generated. These synthetic data were prepared 
using data from adjacent regions modified by using the known special climatology 
of Region 7 (see also Table 3- 1 of the final report). This modification highlights 
the large diurnal variations in cloud amount and the persistent occurrence of 
stratiform type cloud in the summer period. 

Region 6, which includes Peru and other parts of South America, had no 
reliable observations in the middle of the night (2200 and 0100 hours local time). 

Thus synthetic data was generated for these two hourly periods based on good 
meteorological judgment and t.ie diurnal variations inherent in this climatic region. 
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Figure A-22 Maritime Cloud Cover Distributions Demonstrating 
Regional Homogeneity for Region 14 
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Region 2 5 required that hoars 1000, 1300 and 1600 local time for the months 
of May through September be modified to account for known cloud climatological 
variations which were not direct seasonal reversals of Region 16. Thus in this 
region, synthetic data were generated for these hours and for these months. 

Region 5 also required a modification in the mid-day hours for the period 
May to September. During other times of the day and seasons, the data closely 
resembled those for Region 18. 

In Regions 10, 17 and Z6,NIS Summaries had to be used, for which the 
frequency of clear and overcast were not uniquely specified. The frequencies of 
occurrence of the category 1 (clear) and category 5 (outcast) were generated from 
plots of the existing summarized data for each time c' day. Data for the appropriate 
categories were then extrapolated from the plots. 

3. CONDITIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS 

It is important for simulation purposes to know the probability of occurrence 
of an event at some later time or at some short distance from an initial point. Such 
spatial and temporal conditional distributions cannot be derived from existing sum- 
maries. Therefore, raw data for each of the stations representing the 29 regions 
must be obtained. The use of raw conventional data from various parts of the world 
to generate these distributions would involve an effort which was prohibitive. There- 
fore, satellite observations for short periods of time were obtained for most of the 
climatological regions; statistics for the remaining regions were modified from 
the statistics computed directly for the regions with data. A second reason for using 
satellite data to estimate the conditional distributions was that data sufficient to describe 
tropical regions were already available. 

Conditional probability distributions with regard to time and space were 
derived for each climatological region. From the statistics with regard to time, 
the probable cloud amount frequency distribution for tomorrow can be determined 
for a given cloud amount today. Similarly* from the statistics with regard to distance, 
the probable cloud amount frequency distribution for a location at a specified distance 
from a base locution can be determined for a given cloud amount at the base location. 
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3,1 Data 

For tropical areas, between about 30°N and 30°S, little data extraction was 
necessary, as use could be made of data on hand from previous studies. From a 
study of the cloud obscuration of terrestrial landmarks to be used in the Apollo 
Navigation System, Barnes et al (1967), daily satellite observed cloud amounts were 
available for 100 landmarks (stations) in the tropics. Although these stations were 
not evenly distributed, observations were available for most climatological regions. 
The cloud amounts in this data sample were extracted from within circular areas 
of one degree latitude diameter. 

The statistics derived from a satellite data sample collected by Sadler (1966) 
were strongly biased toward middle cloud amounts (3, 4, 5 octas), and therefore, 
were not used. These results emphasized the magnitude of the sampling area size 
problem, discussed in detail in Section 7 of the Final Report. 

In extratropical areas, cloud amounts were extracted for several locations 
(stations) within each major climatological region. The statistics for some regions, 
particularly those of S; .Tier size, were modified from the results for other regions. 
The stations for which data were extracted, generally five to ten for each region, 
were oriented in an east-west direction, providing uniform distributions for the 
computations with regard to distance. As in tropical regions, the cloud amounts 
were for one degree circular areas. 

Summer and winter (Northern Hemisphere) data samples were oh atned. 

The summer sample, obtained from Nimbus II AVCS photography, consisted of 
all available observations during June, July, and August 1966, the period of opera- 
tion of this satellite. The winter sample consisted of observations taken during 
December, January , and February, i'^66-67, by the ESSA-3 satellite. A limited 
data sample was also obtained from the ESSA- 5 satellite, for Tune, July, and 
August 1967. 

Although the nominal camera resolution of the Nimbus AVCS photography is 
0. 5 miles, compared with two miles for the ESSA satellites, the improved picture 
quality of the ESSA photography provides comparable data. The summer 1967 
sample from ESSA-5 provided an opportunity for a limited comparison with the 
Nimbus data for a similar period in 1966. 
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3.2 Temporal Conditionals 


Computations for temporal conditional distributions were carried out for time 
periods of 2 4 and 48 hours. Only three months of record for each of two seasons 
were available; thus* observations from several stations within the same climatological 
region were combined to provide a more meaningful data sample. In most regions, 
from five to seven stations were used. In addition, probabilities were computed on 
a seasonal rather than monthly basis, to further increase the samt>le size. Even 
so, samples were materially smaller than desirable. 

The results indicated little conditionality past 24 hours, so only the 24 hour 
probabilities were included in the final statistics (see Section 3.2, 1 below). Methods 
were developed for computing temporal conditional statistics in other increments 
of time (see Section 6 of the Final Report). 

For regions 13 and 20, tempo' al conditional distributions were compiled 
from raw ocean ship observation data during processing of these data for unconditional 
distributions . It is reassuring to find that these compilations are similar in kind to 
thoje obtained from much shorter samples of satellite data. 

3.2. 1 Decay of Tern, ral Conditionals with Time 

For all but 2 of the 20 basic regions, temporal conditional data were computed 
from sun- synchronous satellite observations, and thus represented observations 
taken at 24 hour intervals. For these data, it was found that there was little 
conditionality beyond 24 hours. Examples for Regions 11 and 9 are shown for 
winter and summer in Figure A-23. 

For two regions (13 and 20) we were able to compute temporal conditional 
distributions for each 6 hour interval from 0 to 48 hours. 

Figure A- 24 presents winter and summer distributions of the diagonal values 
of the conditional matrix for Ship D (Region 13) and Ship V (Region 20). Both of these 
ships, like most weather stations, lie in a region of rapidly moving weather systems 
where clear skies are rare. Broken clouds and overcast are about equally probable. 

It can be seen that the straight line approximation to P(5 | 5) results in a fairly sub- 
stantial overestimate of persistence in the winter season. In the summer season, 
however, the straight line assumption to P(5|5) is a reasonable approximation* 

Even poorer approximations are provided for P(2|2) and P(3|3),which becomes 
essentially antipersistent after six hours. 
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Figure A-23 Comparison of Decay of Temporal Conditionals with 
Time for Regions 9 and ll 
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Figure A-24 Comparison of Decay of Temporal Conditionals with 
Time for Regions 13 and 20 





3.3 Spatial Conditionals 


> 


In each region studied, a "base station 1 ' (a fi.ied location) was selected to 
become the "given" for each of the other stations in the group. In the tropical aata 
sample the stations were not evenly distributed. The stations selected for the 
extratropical regions were evenly distributed in an east-west direction. In both 
samples, distances between stations varied from approximately 100 to 1, 000 nm. 

As with the temporal distributions, seasonal compilations were made to increase 
the size of the data sample. 

3. 3. 1 Decay of Spatial Conditionals with Distance 

Figure A-25 gives a schematic of the variation of conditional probability of 
clear skies (cloud group 1) as a function of distance from the given station. At zero 
distance the probabil' y is zero for other given cloud groups, lOO^n forcioua group 1. 
As the distance between locations increases, the probability tends toward the uncon- 
ditional probability of clear sky ( P( 1 ) ) . Some difficulty occurs in defining the con- 
ditional probability ~ situations where the areas over which the cloud cover is 
viescribed overlap; however, most applications do not require information of this 
-ang^*. 

The decay of the spatial conditionals with distance is shown in Figures A-26 
to A - 3 0 for Region 1 1, and in Figures A- 31 to A- 35 for Region 19. The figures 
presented in this form show the real data in a similar fashion to the hypothetical 
case shown in Figure A- 25. In this form, the data should show convergence to the 
unconditional probability as indicated by the horizontal straight line on each of the 
figures . 

These figures have been drawn to illustrate effects that are noted in the real 
data. When the distance between points somewhat exceeds the probable radius of 
clear areas in the region, the conditional probability P( 1 |l) may fall below the 
unconditional level to return at some later point. In a few cases, oscillations occur 
out to some distance, which ma> result from either insufficient data or from synoptic 
scale waves. Similarly, the conditional probabilities of clear skies in the vicinity 
of an area of scattered clouds may exceed the unconditional probability of clear. 
Some of the conditional relationships found are somewhat mystifying and ca.i most 
easily be ascribed to chance variations resulting from data insufficiency (see 
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Figure A-25 Schematic of the Variation of Conditional Probability 
with Distance 
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Figure A-2.7 Decay of Conditional Probabilities with Distance fo 





Figure A-2H Decay of C ond it ir .ia 1 Probabilities with Distance for Region 11 
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Figure A- 3-2 Decay of Conditional Probabilities with Distance for 
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Figure A- 33 Decay of Conditional Probabilities with Distance for 
Region 19 
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"'igure A- 35 Decay of Conditional Probabilities with E 





Section 5,?.. 5. 1 of the Final Report). Some of these strange behaviors are particularly 
noticeable in the summer season of Figures A- 32 mid A- 34. Good convergence is 
demonstrated for the winter reason in Figures A - 32 and A- 33. In general, the con- 
vergence to the unconditional probability is better during the winter season than during 
the summer. 

An alternate way of presenting the same data such that the sum "f all the 
probabilities at any given distance must equai one are shown in Figures A- 36 through 
A -40 for Region 11. 

Because of the smallness of the data sample and the requirement that the 
data bank be kept relatively small from a computational point of view, we have not 
defined, at this time, a generalized mdthematical function describing the decay of 
conditional prob bility with distance. In its place we have adopted a simplified 
procedure to permit general use of the data without invoking data volumes and 
computation" , complexities that cannot be justified by the quality of the available 
conditional dcua. For each region and month, distributions are presented at a nom- 
inal distance of 200 nm. ~ ^ general the data have been take", without modification, 
from pairs of satellite obse. *ions approximate!^ 200 nm apart. Whenever possible 
the data from the same region are grouped to increase sample sizes; unfortunately, 
this was seldom possible. The data are intended to be used b\ "'ssuming a straight 
line probability decay between unity and the 200 nm value for on- diagonal conditionals 
(P(3 | 3), etc 4» and between zero and the appropriate value for off-diagonal conditionals 
(P(3 | 2), etc) . The straight line is to terminate at the apy * opriate unconditional value. 
For further discussion of the use of spatial conditional distributions, see Section 5. 2. 3 
of the Final Report. 

3.3.2 Correlation Analysis 

During the course of the computation of the probable cloud frequency distri- 
butions for pairs of stations to obtain conditional probabilities with distance, correla- 
tion coefficients were computed for both the one degree satellite data and the two 
and one- half degree satellite data obtained from Sadler (1966). As might be expected 
from the data shown in the foregoing several figures, the correlations were f ound to 
decrease rapidly with distance reaching a v?\ue of approximately 0.6 at an average 
distance of ab^ut 200 nm. For most regions in the tropics and extratropics tht 
correlation coefficient is a well behaved function of distance, out to about 200 nm. 
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Figure A- 36 Decay of Conditional Probabilities with Distance for 
Region 11 (Probability of cloud group 1-5 given cloud 
cover 1) 
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Figure A- 38 Decay of Cond.Uonal Probabilities with Distance for 
Region 1 1 
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In some regions, the correlation coefficient is weJl behaved out to distances of 
400 to 500 miles (where the values are often below 0.4). In all regions beyond 
500 miles, the correlation coefficient becomes not well behaved and in all cases the 
coefficients are very small. 

3.3,3 North- South Data Sample 

As discussed above, the data points for most of the climatological regions 
were oriented in au east-west d ; rcction. A sample was also obtained, however, 
for a group of stations oriented north- south. Available resources limited ;his sample 
to a single region and single season, with the data being extracted from ESSA-5 
photography for the summer of 1967, for a group of five statiors, four being in 
Region 11 and one in Region 9. 

The resulting cloud frequency distribution for the five stations combined 
is very similar to that obtained for a group of east-west stations in the same region. 
Conditional probabilities both with regard to space and to time are also similar to 
those computed for the east-west sample. In the computations with regard to 
distance, however, the correlation between stations appears to decrease more 
rapidly in the north- south group of stations. While the correlations are similar 
in the two groups for stations about 120 nautical miles apart, a much lower cor- 
relation was obtained in the north- south sample for stations about 300 nautical miles 
apart (a correlation coefficient of 0. 14, compared to 0.64 for the east-west group). 

The decrease in correlation in the north- south direction probably reflects 
the more rapid changes in cloud climatology with latitude than with longitude. 

Although a larger data sample is required before conclusive results can be obtained, 
these results tend to confirm the choice of a narrow latitudinal dimension for many 
of the climatological regions. 

3.4 Quality of Conditional Distributions 

3,4.1 Data Quantity 

The problems of data quantity can be appreciated from consideration of 
the way in which the conditional probabilities are generated. The starting point is 
a 25-element joint frequency table. Our characteristic data samples had 85 to 90 
pairs of observations. In a number of joint distributions, a few elements along the 



diagonal contained most of the entries, leaving a scattering elsewhere. At first 
it seemed that the best solution to this problem in the absence of greater data 
amounts, would be to group data from several regions. However, because the 
regions were defined by their cloud climatological dissimilarity, it was found that 
this procedure would result in serious distortion of joint probabilities along the 
diagonal, thus destroying the major part of the significance of the distribution. 

To put this observation on a firmer statistical basis, \ ^ tests of homogeneity were 
performed to see if candidates for grouping could be considered as being drawn 
from the same parent distribution. The results indicated that ir spite of the small 
sample sizes, the null hypothesis of homogeneity could not be accepted. As an 
example, the first test was performed on distributions for Regions 11 and 18 in 
v inter, yielding = 46.0 with 24 degrees of freedom, significant past the 1% level. 

A further consideration mitigating the e/fect of small sample size is that 
the frequency of reference to an element in the conditional probability table should be 
in direct proportion to the number of (observations that were used to define that 
element. T ..'a8, the /ari&nce that can be tolerated in estimating the probability of 
the frequently occurring joint events is greater than in the case of the more probable 
events. By the same token, care should be taken in applications of these statistics 
that the results do not depend critically upon the occurrence of improbable joint 
events, the probability of which may be poorly estimated. As an example, if in 
our satellite data sample only one case of clear sky occurred, the conditional prob- 
ability table would dictate that any clear day must be followed by whatever cloud 
cover succeeded the clear day in the data sample, all other transitions being excluded. 
The probability of two succetjive clear days would be zero. 

3.4.2 Quality of Source Data 

The satellite data were '’observed" by a skilled meteorological technician 
with extensive experience in the handling and interpretation of satellite TV data. 

Data sources were mosaics of Nimbus II AVCS data prepared by Allied Research 
for the Goddard Space Flight Center and similar machine- prepared mosaics of 
data from ESSA-3 and ESSA-5. Variations in exposure and processing of Nimbus II 
data made consistent quantitative judgment of cloud cover quite difficult, adding 
an element of variability beyond that to be expected from normal subjective judgment. 
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The area from which cloud was to be read was delineated by a transparent 
template placed over the cloud field in a position dictated by the machine- supe rposed 
geographical grid marks. These are frequently in error by a degree or more, with 
occasional major errors resulting from failure of oicture time coordination. Except 
for cases of obvious gross error, the technician was instructed to use the grid for 
reference even where it disagreed with landmark evidence. 

A few tests were run to assess the probable error of f his class of manual 
data extraction, which is really not different in kind from cloud cover estimation 
by ground observers. It was found that data extracted under the same ground rules 
were reasonably consistent, but that the unconditional (marginal) distributions 
could be materially changed by altering instructions to the data extractor. 

Not unexpectedly, the marginal distributions of the satellite data were found 
to give much smaller cloud covers than the corresponding conventionally observed 
cloud data. The greatest departures came from the Nimbus II data sample, where 
it was apparently difficult to differentiate thin cloud and small clouds. Table A- 4 
compares the unconditional frequencies in the worst case found. While it is prob- 
able that Tampa and the part of the Gulf of Mexico immediately to its west may be 
cloudier than the more maritime parts of the region used in the satellite sample, 
the differences are still extreme. The explanation must lie in the prevalent of 
sub- resolution size cumulus, resulting in a shift from the sca;tered and partly 
covered groups into clear; and the one degree satellite sample size which may almost 
universally exceed the size of the large cumulus and cumulonimbus providing over- 
casts at Tampa, thus shifting them into cloud cover classes vacated by the unresolved 
small cumilus. 


Table A-4 


Comparison Between Data Samples 
For Region 0* - Summer Season 


Cloud Amount 
In Octas 

August 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Tampa 

Nimbus II ( 1966) 

ESSA-5 (1967) 

0 

3% 

52% 

35% 

1-2 

28 

31 

32 

3-5 

15 

11 

16 

6-7 

21 

4 

12 

8 

33 

i 

2 

14 
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Section 6.8 of the Final Report discusses how the overestimated cloud cover 
of the ground observed, in the unconditional distributions, the underestimated satel- 
lite cloud cover used In the temporal and spatial conditional distributions, and the 
overestimates of cloud coherence and persistence resulting from the us e of the 
straight line approximation all tend to compensate each other in characteristic 
applications. 

An overall assessment of the quality of the conditional probabilities cannot 
be made without reference to their intended use. The techniques (described in 
Section 6 of the Final Report) have been selected to make effective use of the appro- 
priate properties of the conditional distributions with only occasional apparent 
minor errors arising from their relative inaccuracy and bias toward clear skies 
(see Section 5.4 of the Final Report). Used in the recommended fashion in appro- 
priate simulation situations, we believe that these data will give results materially 
more realistic than those derived from simple assumptions on cloud climatology. 

3. 5 Data Confidence 

A table of data confidence levels, prepared for all 29 regions, is presented 
as Table A- 5. In this table we have assigned a confidence code for both the uncon- 
ditional and conditional cloud statistics and in the case of the conditional statistics 
for both space and time. This confidence code is a simple one through three system, 
where one denotes good data obtained directly from long- period record in the case of 
the unconditional statistics and from computed conditional statistics for the specific 
map region in question in the case of the conditional statistics. A code of two denotes 
a confidence level of fair, indicating principally that the statistics for these regions 
have been modified from long term record data or from computed conditional statistics 
for other regions, based on climatology and good meteorological judgment. A con- 
fidence code of three indicates relatively poor data, that in some cases has been 
synthesized, based on firm meteorological considerations, because no satisfactory 
cloud data for that region exists. 
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APPENDIX B 


/ 


FINAL DATA FORMAT AND COMPUTER SUBROUTINES 

This appendix presents a brief disucssion of (I) the map region and data card 
decks, (2) printouts of these data decks, and f3i discussions of a few computer sub 
routines to be used in data manipulation. For example, subroutines for obtaining 
map region from the latitude and longitude of a desired point on the caTvh r anu ior 
scaling distributions for distances other than 200 nm or times different from 24 hours 
are discussed Formulas for enlarging sampled area size are also presented. 

1. WORLD-WIDE CLOUD COVER 
CARD DECK DESCRIPTION 

Two decks of cards contain all input data necessary to use the world-wide 
cloud statistics The first deck contains map region numbers and boundaries 
(Fig B-l). T ne second contains twelve months of cloud statistics for each of the 
29 regions 

i 1 Map Deck 

Data for the first deck were extracted from the map in Figure B-l in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Boundaries of each region fall on even numbered latitudes and longitudes. 

The area between 70 degxees south and 70 degrees north is divided into 70 swaths 
at odd numbered latitudes which extend from 0 degrees to 360 degrees eastward 
from Greenwich. The areas above 70 degrees north and below 70 degrees south 
require other logic since one region number defines the entire area. By scanning 
eastward from Greenwich along each swath, the number of the region previously 
encountered and * he value of its terminating longitude (numbers between 0 and 360) 
were recorded and punched on cards. The maximum number of terminating longitudes 
in one swath was nineteen. Two cards were used to catalogue one swath even though 
data for some swaths did not extend into the second card. The card setup is illustra- 
ted in Figure B-2. 
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Figure B-l Map Region Designation for Use with Map Deck Extraction Subroutine 







The flow chart in Figure B-5 is of a subroutine that may be used to extract 
the region numbers from a given latitude-longitude location on earth In this sub- 
routine it is assumed that the cards have been read into an array made up of 70 rows 
and 38 columns and that values of latitude are negative south, positive north, and 
longitude negative west, positive east. 

1. 2 The Data Deck 

The second deck, containing the cloud statistics, is illustrated in Figure B»3. 
Figure B-4 further demonstrates the individual card setup for the statistical data. 

As can be seen, 5 cards make up 3 matrices, the first being the unconditional proba- 
bilities for five cloud groups and eight local times. The second matrix is the 24 hour 
temporal statistics and the third is the 200 nm spatial statistics with the five given 
cloud groups listed on the left and the corresponding five cloud groups listed on the 
top. 

A complete listing of all the map region data cards and cloud statistic data 
cards may be found in Section 2. 1 and 2. 2 of this appendix. 
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2. COMPUTER LISTING OF CARD DECKS 


2. 1 Listing of the Map Region Cards 


lul>:43ui/ 

cO 1 

I o 2 £. 4 1 1 i!,.'J2 9024300 
<10 id 

lu.J £ !4K>04329024360 

luHt:33bU 
<10 4 

l<jnc / 33bl) 

i.'ob 

1^023360 
< o o 

1u7233o0 

2U7 

1^323360 

f'ud 

Iu9233b0 

cuV 

UU<.33ud 

210 

Iil222900229b2236u 

211 

11222290 04296223b u 
2x2 

H3g22900229b223bU 

213 

114c229002296223bU 

214 

116422900229622360 

21b 

Ilo291402dl50292820b26b27290022942e304293fa0 

21b 

I I /4914u2dlb0292820b26b27290022942830429360 
217 

116291142714026154292620528827290022942630629360 

kid 

119g 90 302o046040b029 11 427140281 54292820 526602294 2830829360 
219 

l4029014020262903u2b046040b029U4271200214228154292820b288022992831029360 

240 

I4l0300b0b014020302b04604u60291 142712002142261540419029250042640328205288 
24 102292043 1003324 04350 03360 

I42o30060b0l4020302b04b0411402l2201136021422bl5404l9029250042640326205286 

2220229204310033240435003360 

1 t3U 30 060 5014 0202 02b04604 11402 1220 11 360214226 154 0426403282052880229204 310 
243033240435003360 

144 030 06050 140202 02604604 10 826 11402 1220 11 3602142261 54 04264032820 528802292 
2xf4O43022131203324043bo03360 

1 ^5u30 0605012020 Ib2604b04 106261 140214226154042640328206292043022131203324 
2^50435003360 
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1260300605012020162604804108261140213026150041600317604264032620629225310 

226213240435003360 

1270300605012020162604804108261500416003176042640328206290253102132404350 

22703360 

126030060501426020250340404026050041082613025144041600.3176042640328006286 

22825318213240435003360 

1290300605014260202503404040260502109025144041600317604194022400427003280 

2290626625318213240435003360 

1302101425034040402605021090251440416003176041940224004270032780628403302 

2302531621324043320234204360 

1312101425034040400205021090251300415003176041940224004270032780628403302 

2312531821324043320234204360 

1322101425034040400205021090251200414003176041940225404270032760628203302 

23225324043320234204360 

1332101825034040400205004090251160413203176041940225404270032760628003302 

23325324043320234204360 

1^42101825034u40400205004090251l00413203176041940225404,'78033240433202342 

23404360 

13503018040400205004090120980413203176042780332404360 

235 

1360301604044020620409012098041160317604278033240435003360 

236 

137u30 180404402062040901209804116032440427803360 

237 

1381603617044020620409012102041160324404252162780335616360 

139160361704402062040901210204116032440425216288033301234016360 

239 

140160361704402062040901210804116032440425216288033301234016360 

240 

14117040020621709812110041160317004218122360425216278173001234017360 

241 

1421704002062170981211004116031700421812236042521726816278173001233617360 

242 

1430; 36217070160981211004116031400421812236042521726816278173001233617342 
24302360 

1440204401056020621707016098121041911204218122360425217264043101233617342 

24402360 

1450204401056020621707016098121041911204218122461726004310123361734202360 

245 

1460106002064170701609812104191122013004218122461726004330123361734202358 

24601360 

1470106002064170701609819118201300421812246022541726004330123361734202358 

24701360 

1480106002068170741609819116201800421812246022480125202260043301233617342 

2480235801360 

1490106002066170761609819122201800421812238072460125202260043102034402358 

24901360 

1500105202072170801609819122202321223807246012520226019260203500235801360 

2t)0 

1510208216096191222023212238072440124802260192802035002360 

15202082160981912220232052440124802260192802035018360 

252 

1531803802098101301316020232052401024402260192842035018360 


263 

15418070020981013013232052381824402260192842035018360 

254 

lbbl 8070020981013013232052361824408254112861335018360 
2bb 

1 bo 180 7 002 0981 01 361 323808254 11 290 1335 01 8360 
2bb 

lb7J. 102818070020901013613238082541 1290133501 1360 
2b7 

158110281807002098101401323608254113001335611360 

258 

1691103818070020981014014230132380825411300143301335611360 

269 

loO 11 098101441423013238082541 130014330133561 1360 

2b J 

lt;l 11 098091 10101441423413238082541130014330133561 1360 

£<-il 

lo21 10980911010144142341 126009300 143401335011360 

2o2 

1631108009110101501423411260093001435011360 

2 ob 

1 04140021 1060091101 0160142300930014360 

2o4 

166140021 10500912410160142300930014360 

2ob 

lool 40 081 10500912410 1701422009300 14360 

26fa 

1d7i4014H0420912410170092461028009300143101532014360 

2o7 

1 bo 140 141 x0420912410170092461028009300 14310 15330 14360 

2ob 

lb9 14042091241 0170092461 02800930 01 5350 14360 
2o9 

1 /01 4042091241017009246102800930015360 

270 
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2. 2 Listing oi Cards Containing Cloud Distributions 


lUlUll6268494442594b59850d0502008lQ703o900 
lu 1012141217161819181578120505007010002000 
U-101306071009071U10087510 1005005729001400 
lullll41 11 0142022201710800505050^5000072914 
10101507081011111209088 000050 50200000 00199 
lul 021373822181 7172331 7306041 1066311022103 
lolo2219l82021211922207010100505500000n050 
101 02310081 110l2l31212b0 130014132000202040 
101024222333353233262^43040625222200222234 * 

101025121514161818171329070335262500121350 
lol031 17160504010 10409l7lol7420830202020l0 
101 032242521 191 1131822051824421 10025255000 
lul 03312131316 16171 3 1302 1527391700 00464608 
lo 10342 72 333324 1393434 03092 150 170 000 057322 
1010352021282931303122050418522D' ••’.)',o-Ml59 
10 104 142422621 161424384517 14r0 14582 w07ib0o 
101042 141319212325231836?! 1917044027270600 
101043050508101212090922312519032822222206 
10 104415141920282724. 1523122433081022303206 
Iul045242b28282l2220?025?0l323l91002135025 
101051414133343431394 175150505007515050500 
1 U1 05212121213l41bl3 131570 100500 J 570100500 
10105305050404060o0;i abl01068l00205J 0681502 
Iolu541210l617l7iyibl" u 0508721500 02 087218 
101 055303235322928c 7. „ J00220780000022078 

Iol061202o233327l919'080150500007515050500 ‘ 
101 0622021201 1202b233Jc07j050000 15701 00500 
101 0630508061515130b 10^0105000000510681502 
Iolo641507192526323920?b050550050u0208??18 
101 06540383216121 01 320450 80510350000022078 
10l0712026233327191920801b0600£)C75i5050500 
1 01072202 120 11202o233020750500u 01 570 100 oOO 
1 0 10730 50d06151 51306104 01 0500 000 0b 10681 502 
101074 150 71 92526323920 350 50 550 050002 067218 
101075403832161210132045050510350000022078 
1O1O812018130707Q6121831090613414111211611 
lol 08209101 111131311 10161 11520361325251225 
1U1U830406050505050705 141 4 141 9391 020203020 
1 01084151420212321 181609090822520008254225 
1010855253515652535251 10030825540002052370 
101091585639323031564545010814324001133313 
101092 1006081010121 01640 0510 103525101 02035 
101093020804040506020219062029260000282943 
101094050711131709030926001227350000005644 
101095252638413642292815000316660000000694 
101 1C 1575845464646505560101010104001 133313 
101 102221 71618172523255020 15051C251 01 02035 
101103020304040504020325053020200000282943 
1 01 1 04091 122171 7101 1092505102535000C005644 
1U110510) 113151513140820000530450000000694 
101111333216141615233031090613414111211611 
101112070814121112110916111520381325251225 
101 11304040604Q506040514141419391020203020 
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10 11 141009131919191 Jl(J0909082252000825'+225 
1 u 1 1 15464 7495 149484946 10 03082554 000205? 37u 

loll2l030402020l0l0203601b080809019900OCD>* 
lull22052623l5l2211209l24b2810Cl>105o2Cl7C. 
10ll23012t>2326263u2bo7o5343i280208283326^ - 
1 U 1 1 242fa274249534u2t>2405332634 020 0282833 1 . 
1 U 1 125651 7100 30b083o57l61 750 1700333300 3400 
101 131000 10000000U000000990100006104131309 
101? 32121001120204030700131136405040050500 
1 0 1 1 33091U 11 1 10b03060600100832500515552005 
lull 34302839315046473 ?000b0740470400l6b020 
lol 135495149464247445000060940450503053057 
101 141040402000000010228020828346104131309 
10 1142100907030304060910104030105040050500 
1 u 1143080b06070505070715030949240515552005 
1 o 1144242527404139^ 72518050838310400166020 
lul 14554565850515257572301063535,303053057 
101151616066563946555945010814324001133313 
10 1152100505141911150940051010352510102035 
101 153020402040503040319062029260000282943 
101 1540 70803040 7120b07260 01 227350 000005644 
1 u 1 155202324223028202215000316660000000694 
1 0 1 1 616964341200 033b647913040400920800000 0 
lo 1162172:33392838301611542509013063070000 
lul 163050510152819090705343128022550250000 
lul 164 060 7 16233 127170 905332634 02 00 505000 00 
101 165030307111313080416175017001040401000 
. U117140181615151 33550791304040092 08000000 
lull 72253022212532252811542509013063070000 
lu 1173201315133322201105343128022550250000 
101174102532332223100705332634020050500000 
10 11750514151805101004161 75017001040401000 
1 o 1 1 6134322422222331355009112109541411 1506 
10 11821 00809091211121125201721173838121200 
101183060405030506050519222717153317083309 
1 ; . 1 84 1 212 14 1 92020 151 324 lb2 1291 01 71 7303 105 
1 U11853844484741 4 0373610 11 13333300 10105030 
lul 191 3130 18161516243052070618177605050509 
101192080609081210100833180819221717080850 
101193040404040406050521181132181312153030 
101194111015161721161423100535271409144518 
101195465054565247454323040720461306121653 
101201000000010201010000402030107605050509 
101202111009222928201102280830321717080850 
101203090812160912161502191533311312153030 
1012044546432425272947001412383614091445^8 
101205353636373532342701161237341306121653 
10 1211000000000000000018320935065025250000 
101212011007030000010111311538052936002807 
10121^002116100712130003122253100036184600 
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Iul2l410415472a273421408ib2046110712205407 
1U1215892823151115448507072249150U00105040 
1U1221040J07C 10102030321201209381010253520 
1 01222171 71514141312120518083831 1420401610 
lol223ut0809060709060b0 7251 02830 17101 740 16 
10122430182436394 144360311094037020212^450 
1 012254 1494543393533430 1150731460105060781 
Iul231ol0ou0000l000000040bl21860101 0204G20 
101232 030201020303020220 051 52535142C40 1610 
iol233o2u2020l03040301i)9031»214917l0l740ib 
101234n912l623252b23l4u50bl23l46000C123454 
Iol^3585848l74b867728302040518710000020791 
lo 1241 U805U80606060805350 705183560 1U04Q711 
lo 1242080810141411130931040723355610340000 
Iol<d43050b0405060b040432080832202709102727 
lold44 191519172622 18212 108072539051 0005035 
1 u 1 245b0bb595848555761 1 1 060526520004073554 
1U 1251060400000000000218320935063020202010 
lul252l81o06030l000313113ll538050025255000 
101253161508040403051203122253100C00464608 
Iol254313u35262o29273108152046110000057322 
lu 1255293351676968654207072249150000004159 
lUl2610200000000000203601b0806983525251005 
1 Jl262o2uo000000000506l24b2810050S45351005 
101263u60o0000050 1030905343128020535451005 
lu 1264** 54345403044404205332634020510403510 
1U 12654551556065555040 161750 17000505353520 
101271463429567371585884050406018705020501 
lu 1272121 0131611 13171345290422007020100000 
lu 1273030506060304050464280100075000173300 
1U 1274141 31511 08071210481 119220060101 01010 
1012 75253837110505081520200040205015101510 
1U1281 503420 12040412365439050 101 4837040 704 
101 28216232222102526234 14212050 031481 40502 
lu 1283091 Oil 17252 il2i 02047181 50C0033343300 
lu 1284 15182732393532 19202027250800 152550 10 
lu 12851 Ql32017lbl 718 12051520253500101 52550 
lu 1291000000000304000022670011004837040704 
101292111112161921161202351337133148140502 
lu 129308090911 1109080702261337220033343300 
1U 12944648463430284349001 11 046330015255010 
1U1295353833393738333201070640460010152550 
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lu2011b3bo42353‘Ot>J949ob0oC5G2008107n3090d 

1 U20121bl2l92l 191 bl717781«:050500701. 0002000 
Iu2013070ol0?70e0bu809751 01005005729001400 
10201412121621212421 14b005J5050550000729l4 
1020 151 3141316161 7151ie00ti0505020000000l99 


i 0202142382123212126387306041 1U6631 1022 103 
lu2U22182 1232222222321 7010 1005055000000050 
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1 12022232123221917202170101005055000000050 
112023091010091113131260130014132000202040 
1 12U242 12137353738282343040625222200222234 
1 1 2 u25 151 414 181 7lt>1614290 70335262500 121350 
112031111403020001040817161742083020202010 
1 12U 322 12215 1407091216051 824421 10025255000 
112033131310101213101202152739170000464608 
1 12034282631 31 37333232030921 50 170 000057322 
11203)272541434444423205041852210000004159 
112041404125201514253745171420045820071500 
112042171517192223211836241917044027270600 
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112U430705091 0131311 0722312519032822222206 
112U441blb2227302o21 182312243308102230320b 
112045212427242022222025201323191002135025 
112 051434 43534 3-3*+ 4344 75 150505007515050500 
1 12o52l2l2141bldlbl314l570l005001 570100500 
112053U404 0506060 504 04 10106810020510681502 
1120540909121 6181 514 10000506721500020872 18 
112 055323134262 52b2b280 00 0022 0780 00 0022 078 
112061151520303525202080150500007515050500 
1 12 0o215 152020232522252075050 000 1570 10 0500 
1 12063 10 1U0615151510 12401 05000000510681502 
112.)64302s202C202630253505055005000208721b 
1 It. io53035321507091818450‘j051 0350000022078 
112. .71202623332719 192080150500007515050500 
1 12 •; 722021201 1202o2330207b050000 1570 100500 
1 1 2U73G508061 51 5 13Qo 10401c 50 0000 051 068 1502 
H2i)74 150 7 19252^32392 0350 50550 050002087216 
1 12u75403tt3216l2l01320450b051 0350000022078 
112061222115111110152131090613414111211611 
1 12.162 U0V1 11 11012131 1161 11520361325251225 
Il2083050b06040b050o0bl41^1419391020203020 
1 12084 1515192429231 y 1409090822520008254225 
1 it 0854 7504950444647491 0030825540 002052370 
1 i«;:.91b04 741201521 lb344501081432400 11 33313 
112H92151U13111113131440051010352510102035 
ll2o930505O80609050507l90b2029260000282943 
1 It U94050905l5l9l411ll2b00 1227350000005644 
1 12095152933484647553415000316660000000694 
1 121 0l505o323635374947601 01010104001 133313 
112l02l92u2223232623235020l505102510102035 
1121 03050 1030204U3030325053020200000282943 
112104131321201614141125051025350000005644 
1 121 0bl3lo22l92220lllb2000053045000 0000694 
112111 34 3219l7l7l72o 3031 09061 34 141 1121 1611 
1121 1209101412101 11 0091bl 11 520381325251225 
lit 11 304 04050505040405141914 19391 020203020 
1 121 14U«1U 1618192013 120909082252000B254226 
1121 154444464849484744 IOC 30825540002052370 
1 12121 00C10100000u000060lou808080l99000000 
112122002313070614 160 01 2452 81 0051 053201700 
112123022226232025140205343128020828332803 
112124283547596249310605332634020028283311 
112125701913111212399216175017003333003400 
112131000102000000000200133713376104131309 
112132121413130304030703161030415040050500 
1 12 1331 30d090704040309000 5084245051 5552005 
112134323732395347493901070745400400166020 
112135434044414045454301070739460503053057 
1121 41 G303020000 00 01 02280208263461 04 131 309 
1121420CG706040 3030 70810104030105040050 500 
112143070807050506090715030949240515552005 
112144272831404139303018050838310400166020 
112145555452515152535323010635350503053057 
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1 121 51575obb55333U5U5245010fil4 3240011 3331 3 
1121 52 U60o0305l 92 ulil04U051010352 5101020 35 
1 121 5304 050 l060bUb060419062U29260000282943 
1 12154071 005061414050b26u0i227350000005644 
11215b2o2325282H3u272815000316660000000694 
112 1013233 13040001122279130404009208000000 
112162333130220915192711542509013063070000 
11 21631 31 d 16181 91410 14U5343128022550250000 
112164im428374b443121 05332634020050500000 
112165080 7l3l92b262816161 75017001040401000 
1 121 71201 10715100O15257913040400920B00000Q 
112172252721151520203211542509013063070000 
112173252617182023201705343128022550250000 
112174202136414034301905332634020050500000 
1121 751 0131911151 71507161 75017001 0404010C > 
112181373423222425373850091121095414111506 
1 12 182U908091 01214 12092520 1721 173838121200 
112183040405040605040419222717153317003309 
112 1841 01U1717202U131324162129101717303105 
112185404446473836343610111333330010105030 
1 121 91 383o262222213238520 70618177605050509 
11219208U81 111121511 0833180819221717080850 
112193030304050506050321181132181312153030 
112194121114172119141223100535271409144518 
U21953942454540^9383923040720461306121653 
112^010101000102 i 020 008082338237605050509 
1122u20n060716l9x6150602l81l28411717080850 
112^0306061 11 71 1131 31 001 16104330 131215303U 
112204454445233032294601101139391409144518 
112205383937433837413801121038391306121653 
112211020000000000000H8320935065025250000 
112212111209030000030911311538052936002807 
1 1221 3 152421 14081 11 714 031222531 00 036184600 
112<i 14204 5557l817553230t'l 520461107 1220 540 7 
112215441915121 1142753070722491500001 05040 
112221010402010101020100270540271010253520 
112222141715081011121000201123461420401610 
11222307090808C7jd05060ll50632461710174016 
112224332323333233343801140735430202123450 
112225454752505047474502090730520105060781 
112231 000 101 000001 000004061218601 010204020 
112232020101014202020120051525351420401610 
112233020101020302010209031821491710174016 
11223413*417212525241605061231460000123454 
112235838380767070738102040518710000020791 
112241090506040407061035070518356018040711 
112242080607091212110731040723355610340000 
112243020102030404040532080832202709102727 
112244131320242319171721080725390510005035 
112245687565605756626111060526520004073554 
112251040200000000000218320935063020202010 
112252161204010001021011311536050025255000 
112253131508040302041303122253100000464608 
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112254313o41373834292908152046110000057322 
1 1 2i.’5b343b475859o25546070 722491 50 OG 0004 159 
1 1226 1050 O0 00 U0000040be>01 6080808352525 1005 
U22b2080b0202000l'0408124528l0050545351005 
1 12263151305070505101405343128020535451005 
112264454238465053555405332634020510403510 
112c65273955454542271816l75017000505353520 
112271453532445353505284050406018705020501 
112272111311151615151345290422007020100000 
112273040b060607080o04o4280 100075000173300 
112274111216141415151148111922006010101010 
1 1227529353521 10091420202C0040205015101510 
1 12281493219130607224554390501014837040704 
;321b20l91715242bl941421205003148140502 
1 12<;h3u7091 01 72522 11 09204 / 1 8 150 00033343300 
ll2<i»4 14 192535382922 122 02027250800 152550 10 
11228bl42o27181ol8191505152025350010152550 
112291000101000201000001140014714837040704 
112292080708061012050501150940353148140502 
11229304040 50400020404022 1093731 003334 5300 
112294343532302427333501070334550015255010 
1122955453546058bo5b56000 70428610010152550 
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Q PAGE ELAN Is NOT FILMED. 

3. COMPUTEP SUBROUTINES 

The f ilowing sections briefly describe several proposed subroutines for data 
handling or cata manipulation. 

3 1 Subroutine for Extracting Region Numbers 

Figure B-5 is a flow chart of a subroutine that may be used to ertract region 
numbers from a given latitude-longitude location on earth. The routine assumes 
that the cards (see Fig. B-2) have been read into an array made up of 70 rows and 
3M columns and that values of latitude are negative south, positive north, and longi- 
tude negative west, positive east. Table ' •» a FORTRAN Program prin f out of 

this subroutine. 


Table B-l 

FORTRAN Printout of Map Region Subroutine 


SUdKUUT INt KEGIUN 

Cl. irtUN PLAT , PLUNG, MA P ( 70 , 3 tt) * 1 KEGUN 

C fcNfErt * I TH A LATl TOOL E NUKlH - S EJT H» LJi'iul TuL't: uf 0 TO 

c 160 UEuKEti E EAi» T - WEST. 

c KETJKN h! TH THE CLlrtATULUGICAL KEGIUN NUMotn sHLrtt THE 

C EUUKi) I HA T t E KfcSIuE. 

IF( A3SI PLAT! .GE. 70.01 GU TC 11 
1 1LAT * (PLATE71. 0/2.0 E .5 
ILJNG = PLJ.NG 

i F ( 1LUNG.LT .0) I LONG * lLUNbE360 
DU 7 1=2, 3a, 2 

IFIHAPl lLAf.I I.ET.iELNb) GE TU 7 
IKEGUN = HAPI 1EAT.I-1) 

OU TU 12 
7 CUNT1NUE 
kETUKN 

11 IREbuN =15 

IF ( PLAT l T. 0.01 IREGLN = 24 

12 RETURN 
END 


'4- 
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i re B-5 Flow Chart for Map Region Subroutine. 
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2 Proposed Computer Subroutine for Scaling Temporal or Spatial 
Conditional Distributions 

Figure B-b is a flow char, and FORTRAN version of a subroutine for scaling 
the conditionals for distance or time. Table B-2 lists the necessary definitions, 
inputs, restrictions, etc. Table B-3 provides a list of ^erms and definitions which 
are used throughout the following paragraphs. 

The scaling procedure is described in detail in Section 6. 2 of the Final Report 
The following paragraphs have been extracted from this discussion, to outline the 
basis for this subroutine. 

3. 2. 1 Scaling for Distance 

Data for 200 miles distance from the initial point are tabulated in the data 
bank. We present here the mathematical technique for scaling these conditional 
statistics for distances other than 200 nm. The assumption is made that the condi- 
tional probabilities decay linearly with distance. 

The procedure for scaling for distance based on the linear assumption is thus 
a relatively Mmpie one. Two conditions are imposed. The first concerns the area 
a ithin 200 miles, i.e. , scaling for distances less than 200 miles; the second is for 
scaling beyond 200 miles. For scaling within 200 miles, one uses the following two 
formulas. For probabilities on the diagonal of the 5x5 conditional matrix, i. e. , 

1 given ] , 2 given 2, etc. , one uses 

P (C) = 1 - — C ^Q 0 (d) (1-SCOND) (1) 

If the value in question is not on the diagonal, i. e. , probability of 1 given 2, 1 given 3, 
etc , the following formula is used for scaling 

P (C) = S - C - a ^ Q (d> (SCOND) (2) 

When the required distance is greater than 200 nm the following condition is 
also imposed. For values on the diagonal, the scaled values (scaled using the formulas 
immediately above) must remain greater than the unconditional probability of the diag- 
onal value, i. e. , the scaled probability of 2 given 2 must be greater than the uncon- 
ditional probability of ? If this test fails, the entire horizontal line of the 5x5 matrix 
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FORTRAN IV Version of SCALNG (KA=I, KB=J, KD=K for reference to above chart,) 
f>UL>rtOU 1 1 i ic. SCxLNb 

C or- i ► UUC ( b > »scale»div 

• > (j ‘f **•>/* — 1 * L> 

I U <L K!j=i»b 

IF (i\A. tu.<\b) oO TO i. 

IuhjIKams,.)) = So aLE * T OHS ( K A » Kn ) /0 1 V 

1K( 10i'<S<i\a»ku) .oT.UnC ll'.b) .AND. SCALE. GT.DIV) 60 TO 3 

jO 1 0 2 

1 10i\j(ka»mJ) = l.-SCALE*(l.-TOK'(KA»Kd) )/DIV 
IF ( !OPSU*»Kfc) .LT.UNC(KD) ) GO TO 3 
J; COnIINDE 
00 10 •» 
j ..;u h Kb— 1 * b 

IuK^KAhmJ) S UNC(KJ) 

CuN I ItJUE 

ntfoMN 

tNO 


Figure B-6 Flow Chart and Fortran Printout for Scaling Subroutine . 
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Table B-2 


* 


Subroutine for Scaling 

T DENT1FICATION : 

Title: Subroutine SCALNG 

PURPOSE : 

Tills is a subroutine that may be used for linear scaling of temporal 
or spatial conditional statistics derived from the world-wide cloud 

cover s tudy . 

USAGE : 

Calling Sequence: 

CALL SCALNG (TORS (5, 5), UNC(5), SCALE. D1V) 

Where (1) TORS is a 5x5 matrix of temporal or spatial conditional statistics 

to be linearly scaled. Rows of this matrix are defined as the 5 given 
cloud groups increasing from top to bottom. 

(2) UNC is a 1x5 matrix of selected unconditional probabilities that can 
be used for substitution into appropriate rows of the conditional 
matrix should certain tests justify. 

(3) SCALE is some number expressed in nautical miles vhen scaling 
spatial conditionals, or hours when scaling temporal conditional? 

(4) DIV is equal to 200 when scaling for spatial conditionals, or 24 when 
scaling for temporal conditionals. 

RESTRICTIONS : 

SCALE should never be less than or equal to the sampling area size 
from which the spatial statistics were derived when scaling spatial 
conditionals (i. e. , ~ 60 nm). 

COMMENT : 

Return with the scaled conditionals in TORS. 
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UNCON 

SCOND 

rCOND 

SUN CON 
CONNEW 
CONDIS 
CONTIM 

SCSCON 

SCTCON 

TSCON 

TSSCON 

DICON 

DITOON 


Table BO 
Definition of Terms 


Unconditional Distribution for Sampling Area Size 30-60 nm. 

Spatial Conditional Distribution for Sampling Area Size 30-60 nm and 
Distance ZOO nm from UNCON. 

Temporal Conditional Distribution for Sampling Area Size 30-60 nm 
and 24-hours after UNCON* 

Scaled Unconditional Distribution for Enlarged Sampling Area Size. 

Conditional Distribution Scaled for Enlarged Sampling Area Size. 

Spatial Conditional Distribution Scaled for Distance Other than 200 nm. 

Temporal Conditional Distribution Scaled for Time Other than 
24-hours. 

Spatial Conditional Distribution Scaled for Both Enlarged Area Size 
and Dictance Other than 200 nm. 

Temporal Conditional Distribution Scaled for Both Enlarged Area Size 
and Time Other than 24-hours 

Conditional Distribution Scaled for Both Time and Distance for 
30-60 nm Sampling. 

Conditional Distribution Scaled for Time, Distance and Enlarged 
Sampling Area Size. 

Pseudo-Conditional Distribution Matrix Generated while Scaling 
TCOND for Diurnal Effects. 

Diurnally Scaled Temporal Conditionals. 



is replaced with the unconditional statistics. In a similar manner for values not on 
the diagonal, the scaled values must remain below the unconditional probability 
of the given cloud group, i. e. , P{2| 1) and P(2|3) etc. must be smaller than the uncon- 
ditional probability of 2. If this test fails, the entire horizontal line of the 5x5 matrix 
is also replaced by the unconditional statistics. Thus if either the diagonal value is 
less than the unconditional value or if the non-diagonal value on any given line is greater 
than the unconditional value, the whole line is replaced by the unconditional statistics. 
This amounts to saying that if either of these tests fail, the cloud cover statistics for 
this cloud category beyond this distance are no longer conditional upon the first point 
but rather assume the unconditional distributions. 


3 2 2 Scaling for Time 

Scaling the conditional distributions for time is handled in a somewhat similar 
way to that for distance. In this case, we assume that the statistics are no longer 
conditional for times beyond 36 hours. To scale the time conditionals the following 
formulas are used: 

ON the diagonal 

P (C) = 1 - Scale -. ( - T > - (1 - TCOND) 

24 

OFF the diagonal 

P (C) = Sca - \ e J T " - (TCOND) 

24 

The first formula is used for values which lie on the diagonal of the 5x5 matrix 
while the second formula is used for those which lie off the diagonal (similar to the 
discussion in paragraph 3. 2. 1 above). 
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3. 3 Scaling for Diurnal Change 

The 24-hour conditional distributions and any scaling of them for other time 
intervals, contain no direct provision for introducing the effect of diurnal variation, 
which in some regions is the principal factor affecting cloud cover. A recommended 
procedure is as follows: 

1. Generate a pseudo- conditional distribution (DICON) between the uncondi- 
tional distributions at the local times of the first and second cloud events. This can 
be done by first forming a joint probability distribution between UNCON (A), the 
unconditional distribution of event A, and UNCON (B) the unconditional distribution 
of event B (later in time than A). The assumption is made that the event B corre- 
sponding to a specific event A is the one occurring at the same cumulative probability 
level in the unconditional distribution at the second time as does the event A in the 
unconditional distribution at the first time. This satisfies the intuition that diurnal 
change is superposed on more gross synoptic scale variability, so that if event A 
represents a lesser cloud cover than normal, the succeeding event B should also 
represent a smaller cloud cover than normal at that time* As an aid to the reader, 
we define P A (1), P A (2), etc to be the probability of cloud group 1, 2, etc. for 
event A, and Pg(l), Pg(2), etc. to be the corresponding probabilities for event B. 

The cloud categorization intervals fall at different cumulative probabilities in 
the distributions of event A and B. Thus it is necessary to divide up the intervals of 
the distribution of event A and assign them to intervals of the distribution of event B, 
assuming uniform distribution within an interval. To form the joint probability ma- 
trix shown in Table B-4(C), we find the fractional part of P^(l) that is contained in 
(jointly distributed with) P fi (l). In the example shown in Table B-4(B), all of P^fl), 

0. 2, is contained in P fi (l). Thus, 0. 2 is entered in the joint probability matrix at 
position A = 1, B = 1 (cell number of joint table). Since P B <1) is 10# greater than 
P^(l), this additional 0. 1 in Fg(l) could not ha' e occurred jointly with P^(l), 
Therefore, it is placed in the matrix (Table B-4(C) at osition A - 2, B = 1. 

In a similar way, we rate (jointly distribute) P A U) with P R (2) and find that 
only 0. 3 are contained in both. Therefore, 0. 3 is located in the joint matrix at 
A = 2, B = 2, Again there is an additional part to t j allocated; this time 0. 1 of 
P^(2) must have occurred with Pg(3); it is thus entered in the matrix at A = 2, B = 3. 
(For Monte Carlo computational procedures, it may be more convenient to work with 
the UNCON cumulative probabilities. ) 
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Table B-4 


Computation of a P9eudo- Conditional 
Distribution for Diurnal Variation 


Cloud 

Category 

Prob. 

UNCON 

EVENT 

(A) 

Cum. 

(B) 

Prob. 

Cum. 

1 

.2 

.2 

. 3 

# 3 

2 

.5 

. 7 

. 3 

.6 

3 

.2 

.9 

.2 

.8 

4 

.05 

. 95 

. 1 

.9 

5 

. 05 

1.0 

. 1 

1.0 


Cloud 




UNCON 



Event 

(A) 

J oint 

Event (B) 



Rated 

Cell 

Rated 

Cloud 

Probability 

Probability 

Number 

Probability Probability 

category 


1 


5 









This process is continued for all categories as shown. These individual 
entries, divided by the marginal total UNCON (A), become the entries in DICON 

tC B C A )- 

If any elemem of UNCON (A) is zero, a suitable flag should be entered in the 
cell number of the joint distribution (See example in Table B-5) into which an entry 
would fail if that element were very small. In forming the DICON matrix, by divi- 
sion through each row by the corresponding element of UNCON (A), the rule is 1 ' flag 
divided by zero is 1. 0." This results in an appropriate entry in DICON to take care 
of the eventuality of a ’'forbidden" event A materializing as a result of other manip- 
ulations. If an element of UNCON (B) is zero, no special provisions are required, 
as the resulting distribution will "lock out" that category. 

2. Form the diurnal - temporal conditional distribution (DITCON) by 

5 

DITCON (a. lb.) = L DICON (a. I c, ) * CONTIM (c |b.) 

I I J ^ = | l|K K l J 

where CONTIM is the scaled derived temporal conditional appropriate to the time 
interval. 

3) Use DITCON in place of the temporal conditional in question. The DITCON 
operation is not required for time intervals of less than 2 hours or approximately 
24 hours. 

If it is desired that the resulting distribution avoid total lockout of cloud cat- 
egories of zero probability in UNCON (B), the formula for DICON may be reversed: 

5 

DITCON (a. lb.) = L CONTIM (a. I c.) • DICON (c.jo.) 

I I J R = 1 K l J 

The two formulas differ in the effective order in which the operations of 
thurnal change and temporal conditionality are performed. The first procedure, 
re commended for most applications, performs the conditionality operation first. 

As noted earlier, the straight line estimate of temporal conditional distri- 
bution at time intervals less than 24 hours tends to overestimate the persistence, i. e. , 
produces a distribution too strongly diagonalized. A part- of this overestimate 

may be due to the ignored diurnal change The DITCON operation reduces the diag* 
onulization in a fashion directly related to the degree of diurnal change, lending some 
confidence to its validity. 
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Table B-5 



Computation of a Pseudo- Conditional Distribution 
for Diurnal Variation With a Zero UNCON Entry 
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- 4 Scaling for Both Time and Distance 


Certain simulation situations may require that a point or area on the earth be 
observed on a given orbit and .. second nearby point be observed on a somewhat later 
orbit. For this situation, where the time difference between the first and the second 
ooservation is less than 36 hours and where the distance between the two observed 
points is leTs than 800 miles, the conditional probabilities must be scaled for both 
time and distance concurrently. The following procedure has been established to 
-ucomplish this concurrent scaling for time and distance 


3 4 1 Procedure for Scaling tor Time and Distance 

a) Separately calculate CONDIS and CONTIM for the appropriate distance and 
time, respectively, from SCOND and TCOND. Perform DITCON diurnal operation on 
CONTIM if required 

b) 


5 

TSCON (a. ! b. ) = £ CONDIS (c. |c, ) • CONTIM (c, I b. ) 

1 1 J k=l Ok k | j 

:,,r irom 1 to S and b, from 1 to 5 

J 

<') If the conditional have been modified for viewed area s'ze (see Section 3. 5), 
substitute TSSCON, SCSCON. and SCTCON for TSCON, CONDIS, and CONTIM respec- 

vely. 

J. S Suggested Procedures for Enlarging the Samp): Area Size 

The change in cloud cover distribution resulting from change in the area size 
over which the cloud cover is defined is discussed in detail in Section 7 of the Final 
R* p >rt. It was pointed out that dramatic changes take place over the very range of 
sample areas that are to be used in earth-oriented experiments, and i .us in simu- 
lation. It is required, therefore, that a reasonably effective method be found for 
generating suitable cloud cover distributions tor enlarged sampling areas from al- 
ready available information - the available cloud statistics. Collection of adequate 
samples of raw satellite data seems prohibitive, at least until suitable compilations 
of digitized data become available. 
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The general features of the change of cloud cover distribution with size of 
sample area can be readily visualized. The cloud cover over a point can have but 
two values - clear and overcast. The cloud cover over the entire earth seems to 
stay reasonably constant at perhaps 40$. Intermediate sized areas have cloud dis- 
tributions which pass from the U-shape of small areas to more bell-shaped distribu- 
tions at rates which depend upon the prevalence of large-scale cloud systems. The 
temperate zones, in which large cloud systems are the rule : show chaxacteristically 
U or J-shaped distributions at the 30 mile scale size of the ground observer. Tropi- 
cal regions may already exhibit bell-shaped distributions at this scale. A distribu- 
tion originally bell-shaped at a 1° area becomes more so at 3° and 5°, at the expense 
of the already rare clear areas; overcasts also become less probabJe. A J-shaped 
distribution tencs toward a skewed bell-shape. A U-shaped distribution first be- 
comes binodal, then bell-shaped with increase in sample area scale. Ir all cases, 
the probabiht of clear sky becomes quite small at 5° (300 nm) scale. 

The effect of increasing the sample area size can b- demonstrated by a simple 
computational exercise c doubling the sampling area. In this exercise, the cloud 
distribution in the two areas cm be expressed as the joint distribution of the two 
sets of events. The initial computation will assume independent between events 
in the two areas. Table B-6 outlines the computation of the joint distribution from 
synthetic d t \ta. The joint distribution is defined by; 

PJOINT (a, b) = UNCON (a) . UNCON (b) 

Each element of the PJOINT matrix corresponds to an average cloud cover 
over the doubled area These cloud covers can be reclassified according to the 
original cloud cover grouping scheme (1 through 5). Table B-7 gives the cloud g. oup 
assignment of each location in the PJOINT matrix This location matrix is univer- 
sally useful in area size computations, and is called KWHERE. 

Conversion of PJOINT to the unconditional distribution scaled for the doubled 
area size, SUNCON, is achieved by the operation of adding together all elements of 
PJOINT having the same entry in the matching location of KWHERE. The result, 
shown in Table B-8, is rather startling. The previously U -shaped UNCON has be- 
come the strongly peaked SUNCON. 



Let us initially investigate some properties of a straight chain of 50-60 mile 
square areas, corresponding 10 a diameter of a larger circle. Let each member of 
the chain be dependent only on the first member. The straight line approximation of 
the staling of the spatial conditional distribution then gives rise to individual PJOINT 
distributions, the elements of which are linear interpolations between the unit diag- 
onal PJOINT of the first member of the chain, and PJOINT of the last. It can be 
seen that the distribution of the total cloud cover in this chain can be described by 
PJOINT of the last element, internally summed by reference to the KWHERE locator 
matrix (see Section 7 of the Final Report) 
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This extreme change in cloud cover distribution with a relatively small change 
in area size results from the untenable assumption of independence between cloud 
events in contiguous areas. Let us repeat the computation, now using a synthetic 
set of conditional probabilities to describe the dependence of events in the second 
area on those in the first. Table B-9 outlines the computation. 

In the general case, 

PJOINT (a, b) = UNON (b) • CONNEW (a b) 

where CONNEW is the spatial conditional distribution appropriately scaled to the dis- 
tance between centers of the areas. 

Even though CONNEW is only moderately diagonalized, the resulting SUNCON 
distribution more closely resembles its parent UNCON distribution. 

Let us now consider the more general case of viewed area size several times 
the area on which the statistical distributions are based. 

3. 5. 1 An Approach to Scaling for Enlarged Sampling Area Size. 

The information at our disposal for the task of enlarging the sampling area 
size is the unconditional distribution, valid for a sampling area of 30-60 nm diameter, 
and the spatial conditional distribution, defined for areas about 60 nm diameter with 
centers separated by about 200 nm. A straight line interpolation or extrapolation 
has been adopted to find conditional distributions at other distances. No information 
is available to define the conditional dependence of cloud events within an area on 
more than one of its neighbors. 

Let us initially investigate some properties of a straight chain of 50-60 mile 
square areas, corresponding to a diameter of a larger circle. Let each member of 
the chain be dependent only on the first member. The straight line approximation of 
the scaling of the spatial conditional distribution then gives rise to individual PJOINT 
distributions, the elements of which are linear interpolations between the unit diag* 
onal PJOINT of the first member of the chain, and PJOINT of the last. It can be 
seen that the distribution of the total cloud cover in this chain can be described by 
PJOINT of the last element, internally summed by reference to the KWHERE locator 
matrix (see Section 7 of the Final Report). 
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Computation of Joint Distribution, Independent Data 


Cloud 

Group 

UNCON 

1 

2 

PJOINT 

3 

4 

5 

i 

. 3 

. 09 

. 03 

. 03 

.06 

. 09 

2 

. 1 

. 03 

. 01 

. 01 

. 02 

. 03 

3 

. 1 

. 03 

. 01 

. 01 

. 02 

.03 

4 

. 2 

. 06 

. 02 

. 02 

. 04 

.06 

5 

. 3 

.09 

. 03 

.03 

. 06 

. 09 


Table B-7 


Table B-8 


Cloud Group Location Matrix 


Cloud Cover Distribution for 
Doubled Area, Independent Events 


Cloud 

Group 

UNCON 

SUNCON 

1 

. 3 

.09 

2 

. 1 

. 15 

3 

. 1 

.41 

4 

. 2 

.26 

5 

. 3 

.09 


Cloud 

Group 

KWHERE 

1 2 3 4 5 

■ 

1 2 2 3 3 

2 2 2 3 3 

2 2 3 4 4 

3 3 4 4 4 

3 3 4 4 5 
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3. 5. 2 Procedure for Computation of Unconditional Distribution Scaled for 
Sample Area Size 

We recapitulate the procedure for finding SUNCON. 

1) Tabulate the unconditional and conditional distributions for the required 
regions, month and time of day. (These scaled conditionals are called CONNEW. ) 

2) Scale the conditional statistics, using the procedures detailed in Section 

6 of the Final Report, to a distance which corresponds to the diameter of the required 
enlarged viewed area. (These scaled conditionals are called CONNEW. ) 

3) The unconditional distribution UNCON is multiplied into the conditional 
distribution matrix CONNEW 

4) The resultant joint distribution matrix is PJOINT summed using the 
KWHERE matrix for reference. 

5) A new unconditional distribution, SUNCON, applicable to the enlarged 
viewed area size, results. 

3. 5.3 Computational Procedure for Enlarging the Area Size for 
Conditional Distributions 

The procedure for enlarging sampling area size for conditional distributions 
is similar to, but more involved than the procedure for the unconditional distributions. 

Referring to Figure B-7, we are given unconditional distributions for the area 
represented by "a" and conditional statistics for area "c M some distance A from 
area "a". What we wish to compute is the conditional probability distribution for 
new enlarged area B given the unconditional probabilities for new enlarged area A 
(both areas have been enlarged to the new diameter a). Thus, what is required is to 
first expand area "a" to area A using the techniques described in paragraph 3. 5.2 
above. Then, to obtain the new 5x5 conditional probability matrix for area B, given 
A, we define: 


P(A, B) = joint probability of cloud cover in A and B 



Figure B- 


? Scheme for Computation of Spatial Conditional Distribution of 
Enlarged Sample Areas. 
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The computational algorithm for accomplishing this multiplication of probabilities is 
to perform the multiplications indicated in Figure B- 7, where a schematic form for 
the matrices has been used. In this figure, where CONNEW is the expanded sampling 
area space conditionals! etc, , the joint probability of events in all four areas is: 

P(abcd) = P(a)« P b|a) • P(d|b) • P(c|d) ,* \ 

where the order of conditionality is somewhat arbitrary. • | 

We define the cloud cover in area A to bo the average of the cloud cover in ; 

a and b, while the cloud cover in B is the average cloud cover in c and d . Thus, r 

we can write formally: : 


P(A,B) = P(5fc,cd) 

To find P(ab,ccl), the KWHERE locator matrix is used 4- dimensionally. This involves 
assigning values to ab from the a and b locations in the 4-dimensional PJNT 
matrix, and to cd from the c and d locations. The result is the two dimensional 
joint probability table P(A, B). This is transformed to the conditional probability by 
division by the marginal total. 

P(B|A) = -g -L ^ - g L- 
§P (A, B) 

D 


The process of finding temporal conditional distributions of enlarged sample 
areas is identical, with the exception that CONTIM is substituted for CONDIS. 
CONNEW (c|d) should be computed for the local time of event B, and the DITCON 
operation (Section 3. 3) should be performed in finding CONTIM. 

3. 5. 4 Example of Computation Procedure for Enlarging Area 
Size for Conditional Distributions 

We choose as an example the expansion of the conditional statistics for 
Region 19 (southeastern U- S. ) for mid-day in January. The tabulated data for 
30-50 nm area and 200 nm distance are shown on page C-7. The conditional dis- 
tribution is scaled for a and A as shown in Figure B-7 and described in Section 
3- 2- 1 For this example 180 nm was chosen for both a and A. The input values 
for the computation discussed in Section 3. 5. 3 and Illustrated in the lower half of 
Figure B-7 are shown in Table B-10. 
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To find the joint probability 


P {A, B) = P(aB, cd) 

we use the summation matrix (KWHERE) twice i. e. , use the KWHERE matrix for 
the set a,b and again for the set c,d (Table B-ll) Entries in the joint probability 
matrix P(A, B) =PJNT (A, B) are derived by reference to Table B-ll. For example 
if KWHERE (a,b) = 1, B =1; if KWHERE (c,d) = 1, A = 1. Reference to Table B-ll 

indicates that the only way KWHERE (a, b) can equal 1 is for a = 1 and b = 1. Simi- 

larly for KWHERE (c, d) = 1, c = 1 and d = 1. Thus, the only entry in PJNT (A, B) 
at A = 1, B = 1 results when a = b= c = d= l. 

Refer again to Table B-ll. Entries in PJNT (1, 2) result if A = 1 which again 
implies that c = i and d = 1. However, B - 2 can be obtained in seven ways, i. e. 

b = 2 b = 3 b = 1 b = 2 b = 3 b = 1 b = 2 

a = 1 a = 1 a = 2 a = 2 a = 2 a = 3 a = 3 

Similarly for A = 1, B = 3, we find c = 1 and d = 1 while a and b are paired in 
in nine possible ways (all "three 11 entries in KWHERE (a, b). This procedure is fol- 
lowed to find all of the subentries in PJNT (A, B). To find each entry in PJNT (A, B) 
we must sum the subentries obtained by multiplying the appropriate values as extracted 
from Table B-10 (according to the following formula for all possible combinations of 
a, b, c, d (as obtained just above). 

P(abcd) = P (a) • P(b|a)* P(d|b) • ?(c|d) 

For PJNT (1,1) 

P(a) = P(1) -.15 

P (b | a) = P(1 1 1) = .78 
P(d|b) = P (1 1 1) * . 78 
P(c|d) > P(ljl) = 78 

Thus, PJNT (1, 1) = . 15 x . 78 x . 78 x . 78 = . 072 
Enter this value in Table B-12A at PJNT (1,1) 
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Table B-ll 


Four Dimensional Locator Matrix (KWHERE) 


KWHERE (a, b) 


Cloud 

Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 


KWHERE (c,d) 


Cloud 

Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 


B = KWHERE (a, b) 
A = KWHERE (c,d) 




For PJNT (1,2), the values from Table B-10 are 


a = 1 
b = 2 
c = 1 
d = 1 

a = 1 
b = 3 
c = 1 
d = 1 

a = 2 
b = 1 
c = 1 
d = 1 

a = 2 
b - 2 
c = 1 
d = 1 

a = 2 
b = 3 

C r 1 

d = 1 

a = 3 
b = 1 
c = 1 
d = 1 

a = 3 
b = 2 
c = 1 
d = 1 


1 

J» . 1 5 x . 045 x . 153 x . 784 


J. 15 x . 045 x . 117 x . 784 


>. 12 x . 153 x . 784 x . 784 


J 


|>. 12 x . 253 x . 153 x . 784 


l>. 12 x . 072 x . 117 X . 784 
\. 04 x . 117 x . 784 x . 784 


> . 04 x . 108 x . 153 x . 784 


. 00081 


. 00062 


. 0112 


. 0036 


. 00079 


. 00288 


. 00051 


The sum of these seven values (.0204) is entered in Table B-12A at 
PJNT (1,2). The remaining entries are found in a similar way. The result 
is shown as Table B-12B. If PJNT contains a row of zeros insert "1" in 
the diagonal position. 

The marginal totals in both directions are important The marginal totals 
resulting from summing over A gives SUNCON (The scaled unconditional distribution) 
while the marginal totals resulting from summing on B are used as divisors to obtain 
P (A | B) or SCSCON. Each entry in a row of PJNT (A, B) is divided by the marginal 
sum to obtain a row of entries in SCSCON- See Table B-12C where • 072/, 212 * ■ 341 
etc. The values in SCSCON matrix are the distance conditionals scaled to a 180 nm 
viewed area and 180 nm distant from the unconditional event. 
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